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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amonce those to whom this page is addressed, there are few, we hope, 
who are unwilling to pay what they owe. If there be any upon whom we 
have any claims, they must submit to be reminded of their obligations, 
however unwelcome it may sound in their ears, and how reluctant soever 
the editor may feel to obstruct the path of literature by the grim-visaged 
firure of adun. While Carelessness procrastinates what Honour should 
punciually perform, Discontent hovers around, and Despondency shakes 
her leaden wings. In our calendar, the ides of January and July are pe- 
riods when every well-wisher to this establishment is expected to corres- 
pond with the publisher. 

The versatility of “Vo Strephon” is admirable. He thinks the times are 
gone when lovers saw nothing but despair and death in the darkness of a 
frown. Like Anteus, he gains strength from defeat, and attacks new ob- 
jects. According to this fickle swain, 

The heart that’s large enough for two, 
Will never, never break for one. 

A constant Correspondent, who isa very Proteus in his poetical contri- 
butions, and who wants more poetry, might be gratified if all our corres- 
pondents were like him. But as some of the Scottish and English critics 
have been pleased to find ‘‘ much exquisite original poetry” in the pre- 
sent series of the Port Folio, Mr. Oldschool is unwilling to put the compli- 
ment in jeopardy. 

“< A friendly hint,” from Norfolk, Va., shall not be thrown away. 

We regret that we have not yet been able to give our readers some ac- 
count of two or three books, which have recently been sent to us. 

The writer.of the ‘‘ Consolatory Lines,” who wants a motto, may find 
one in the Twelfth Night: 

x it is silly sooth.” 





O. P. Q. may. inquire at the post office. 

‘* Stlenus”’ is rejected; so is—about a ream of sonnets. Charades and 
acrostics are scarcely ever admissible. 

We believe it is Swift, who exclaims, on seeing a poem superior to what 
he supposed the alleged author to be capable of producing, 

‘* Fine words—I wonder where the rascal stole ’em!”’ 

This line we recommend to the perusal of Adolphus, who transmitted to 

us, last year, Lines addressed to a young lady. 


ErrAtTA.—In the poem on the death of Tasso, in our last, after the line 
And with whose name the world has rung, 
the following couplet was omitted: 
In misery and tears life’s gloomy round, 
Has languish’d, oftin fetters bound. 
In the title-page of our last number, for Calmia, read Kalmia. 
Page 47, line 6 from bottom, for order, read ordeal. 
end of last line, add #é. 
48, bottom line, for crde, read crude. 
49, 8th line from bottom, for It, read The genus. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrenr. 
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FOR THE PORT-FOLIO. 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD MONTGOMERY, MAJOR GENERAL IN THE 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


RicHarp Montcome_enry was born in Ireland in the year 1737, 
a descendant of an ancient and honourable family. After receiving 
a liberal education, he entered the army at an early period. In his 
twenty-first year we find him holding the rank of a captain in the 
seventeenth British regiment, under general Moncton. He had 
borne a full share in all the American wars and the reduction of 
Canada, and had therefore no common claims to promotion. But 
although his military abilities were highly distinguished, war and 
conquest had no other charms to him than as the means of peace 
and happiness to mankind, and he found leisure in the midst of 
camps to cultivate an excellent taste for philosophy and polite li- 
terature. To these he added a careful study of the arts of govern- 
ment and the rights of mankind; looking forward to that time 
when he might return to the still scenes of private life, and give 
a full flow to the native and acquired virtues of a heart rich in 
moral excellence. He had formed an early attachment, amount- 
ing even to an enthusiastic love for this country. The woodland 
and the plain; the face ef Nature, grand, venerable, and yet re- 
joicing in her prime; our mighty rivers, descending in vast tor- 
rents through wild and shaggy mountains, or gliding in silent 
majesty through fertile vales; their numerous branches and tri- 
butary springs; our romantic scenes of rural quiet; our simplicity, 
then uncorrupted by luxury or flagrant vice; our love of know- 
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ledge and ardour for liberty—all these served to convey the idea 
of primeval felicity to a heart which was fraught with benevolent 
feelings. In 1772 his country was blessed with peace, and he im- 
mediately resigned his commission, and emigrated to these shores. 
He selected a delightful spot on the banks of the Hudson, in 
New-York; married a daughter of judge Livingston of that state; 
and retired from the bustle of a noisy world. In this most eligi- 
ble of all situations, the life of a country gentleman, deriving its 
most exquisite relish from reflection upon past dangers and past 
services, he gave full scope to his philosophical spirit and taste 
for rural elegance. Satisfied with himself, and raised above all 
vulgar ambition, he devoted his time to domestic pursuits, the 
intercourse of a select society, the study of useful books, and the 
improvement of his villa. But neither wood nor lawn could make 
him forget the duties which he owed to society. When the hand 
of unlawful authority was stretched forth, Montgomery was ready 
to exchange his peaceful groves for the tented field. From that 
fatal day in which the first American blood was spilt by the hands 
of British brethren, and the better genius of the empire turned 
abhorrent from the strife of death among her children, our hero 


chose his part. 
He was appointed a major-general, the second in rank of eight 


who were chosen by the congress in 1775. His principles of 
loyalty remained unshaken. Love to our brethren whom we must 
oppose, the interchange of good offices, which had so intimately 
knit the bonds of friendship between the two members, the me- 
mory of those days in which we fought under the same banners; 
the vast fabric of mutual happiness raised by our union, and ready 
to be dissolved by our dissensions; the annihilation of those plans 
of improvement in which we were engaged for the glory of the 
empire—all these considerations conspired to render this conflict 
peculiarly abhorrent to him and every virtuous American, and 
could have been outweighed by nothing earthly but the unquench- 
able love of liberty, and that sacred duty which we owe to our- 
selves and our posterity. The necessity of resistance was mani- 
fest, and no sophistry could question our right. “In cases of 
national oppression,” says Blackstone, “ the nation hath very jus- 
tiiably risen as one man, to vindicate the original contract sub- 
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sisting between the king and people.” —“ If the sovereign power 
threaten desolation to a state, mankind will not be reasoned out 
of the feelings of humanity, nor sacrifice liberty to a scrupulous 
adherence to political maxims.’’ 

Montgomery did not hesitate to accept the commission, pray- 
ing at the same time that “ Heaven might speedily reunite us in 
every bond of affection and interest; and that the British empire 
might again become the envy and admiration of the universe.” 
(Letter to general Schuyler, 8th Nov. 1775.) He was entrusted, 
jointly with general Schuyler, with the expedition against Cana- 
da; but, in consequence of the illness of that gentleman, the whole 
duty devolved upon him. There was benevolence in the whole 
plan of this expedition. It was to be executed not so much by 
force as by persuasion, and it was exactly suited to the genius of 
Montgomery. He understood the blessings of a free govern- 
ment, and could display them with captivating eloquence. He had 
a soul, great, disinterested, affectionate, delighting to alleviate 
distress, and to diffuse happiness. He possessed an industry not to 
be wearied, a vigilance that could not be eluded, and courage 
equal to his other abilities. With a few new-raised men, of differ- 
ent colonies and variuus tempers, ill supplied with arms and am- 
munition, undisciplined, unaccustomed to danger—under such 
circumstances, and in the short space of an autumnal and winter 
campaign, in rigorous northern climes, to achieve a work which 
cost Great Britain and the colonies the labours of several cam- 
paigns, and what was a sacrifice of infinitely more value, the life 
of Wolfe—this certainly required a degree of magnanimity be- 
yond the ordinary reach, and the exertion of the highest abilities 
of every kind. The command and conduct of an army were but 
small parts of this undertaking. The Indians were to be treated 
with and restrained; the Canadians were to be managed, protect- 
ed, and supported; and even his own army, in some degree, to 
be formed, disciplined, and animated; to be accustomed to march- 
es, encampments, dangers, fatigues, and the frequent want of ne- 
cessaries. When his men laboured under fatigue, wanted food, 
made their beds on the snow or in deep morasses, they were 
ashamed to complain, when they found that their general was 
willing to share in the execution of ail that he commanded. Thus 
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his example did more to inspire patience, obedience, and love of 
order, than the most rigid exercise of power could have effected. 
The influence of this example was still stronger, as it did not ap- 
pear to be the effect of constraint or political necessity, but the 
amiable expression of a sympathizing soul, leading him to conde- 
scend to all capacities; exact in.his own duties, and great even in 
commen things. His own superior ‘military knowledge he would 
sacrifice to the general voice, rather than interrupt that union on 
which success depended; and when a measure was once resolved 
upon by the majority, however much contrary to his own advice 
and judgment, he magnanimously supported it with his utmost 
vigour, disdaining that work of low ambition which will strive to 
defeat in the execution what it could not direct in planning. 

It isnot necessary that we should follow him through the de- 
tails of the war in Canada. After capturing Fort Chamble, St. 
John’s surrendered to him, and the governor of Montreal aban- 
doned that city to his victorious arms. Being joined by Arnold, 
with a body of well disciplined New-England troops, he laid siege 
to Quebec on the first of December. He was now on the same 
plains which had been consecrated by the blood of Wolfe. Here 
he. won his earliest laurels, and he seemed to be animated by a 
kindred spirit with the departed chief. The situation of his army 
was pressing. Snows and frost only quickened his motions. He 
hoped by one successful stroke, before the arrival of succours to 
the garrison, to. complete his plan, and save the effusion of blood. 
Owing to the small size of his guns, the bombardment produced 
no effect, and he was compelled to make an attempt to storm the 
garrison. He passed the first barrier, and was about to attack the 
second, when a fatal shot released his gallant spirit, and united 
him with the glorious commander whose fame he emulated! 

It has sometimes been stated that the body of the general was 
privately interred in the evening by a few soldiers; but this is not 
true, and justice to his generous adversary requires that we 
should vindicate the reputation of the lieutenant-general of Cana- 
da from such a stigma. We have ample testimony in The Cam- 
feaign against Quebec in the year 1775, by John Joseph Henry, 


£sq., who was lately-a presiding judge in one of the judicial dis- 
tricts of this state. This is a homely tale, but it is exceedin gly in- 
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teresting, because the writer saw all that he describes. He was 
under the command of Montgomery, and being taken by the ene- 
my, had an opportunity of witnessing the honours that were paid 
to his memory. The following passage is transcribed from Mr. 
Henry’s book: 


‘¢ It was on this day that my heart’ was ready to burst with grief at view- 
ing the funeral of our beloved general. Carleton had in our former wars 
with the French, been the friend and fellow soldier of Montgomery. 
Though political opinion, perhaps ambition or interest, had thrown these 
worthies on different sides of the great question, yet the former could not 
but honour the remains of his quondam friend. About noon the procession 
passed our quarters. It was most solemn. The coffin, covered witha pall, 
surmounted by transverse swords, was borne by men. The regular troops, 
particularly that fine body of men, the seventh regiment, with reversed 


arms, and scarfs on the left elbow, accompanied the corpse to the grave. 
The funerals of the other officers, both friends and enemies, were perform- 
ed this day. From many of us it drew tears of affection for the defunct, 
and speaking for myself, tears of greeting and thankfulness towards Carle- 
ton. The soldiery and inhabitants appeared affected by the loss of this in 

valuable man, though he was their enemy, If such men as Washington, 
Carleton, and Montgomery had had the entire direction of the adverse 
war, the contention in the event might have happily terminated to the 
advantage of both sections of the nation. M‘Pherson, Cheeseman, Hend- 
ricks, Humphreys, were all dignified by the manner of burial.” 


In the History of the American Revolution, Dr. Ramsay pays a 
well-earned tribute to the memory of this accomplished soldier. 


‘¢ Few men have ever fallen in batile, so much regretted by both sides, 
as general Montgomery. His many amiable qualities had procured him 
an uncommon share of private affection, and his great abilities an equal 
proportion of public esteem. Being a sincere lover of liberty, he had en- 
gaged in the American cause from principle, and quitted the enjoyment of 
an easy fortune and the highest domestic felicity to take an active share 
in the fatigues and dangers of a war instituted for the defence of the com- 
munity of which he was an adopted member. His well known character 
was almost equally esteemed by the friends and foes of the side which he 
had espoused. In America he was celebrated as a martyr to the liberties of 
mankind; in Great Britain asa misguided good man, sacrificing to what he 
supposed to be the rights of his country. His name was mentioned in par- 
liament with singular respect. Some of the most powerful speakers in that 
illustrious assembly displayed their eloquence in sounding his praise and 
lamenting his fate. Those in particular who had been his fellow soldiers in 
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the late war, expatiated on his many virtues. The minister himself ac- 
knowledged his worth, while he reprobated the cause for which he fell. 
He concluded an involuntary panegyric by saying, ‘ Curse on his virtues, 
they have undone his country.’ 

‘‘ To express the high sense entertained by his country of his services, 
congress directed a monument’ of white marble, with the following inscrip- 
tion on it, which was executed by Mr. Cassiers at Paris, and placed in 
front of St. Paul’s church, New-York. 


THIS MONUMENT 
Was erected by order of 
Congress, 25th January, 1776, 
To transmit to posterity 
A grateful remembrance of the 
Patriotism, conduct, enterprise, and 
Perseverance 
OF MAJOR GENERAL 
RICHARD MONTGOMERY; 
Who, after a series of success 
Amidst the most discouraging 
Difficulties, fell in the attack 
On Quebec 
31st December, 1775, 
Aged 39 years.” 

In the present number of this Journal we have given a view of 
the monument, and we close this account by adding that the bones 
of the deceased have been brought recently from Canada, and are 
now deposited in the city of New-York, near the monument erect- 
ed by order of congress. We do not deem it necessary to dwell 
upon the particulars of the ceremony attending this “ sad ostent.” 
The following inscription was placed upon the coffin. 

THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, 
In honour of 
GEN. RICHARD MONTGOMERY, 
Who fell gloriously fighting for the INDEPENDENCE 
And Lizerty of the UniTEp Srares, 
Before the walls of Quebec, 
the 31st Dec. 1775, 
Caused. these remains of this distinguished hero to be conveyed from Que- 
bec, and deposited, on the 8th day of July [1818] in St. Paul’s church, in 
the city of New-York, near the monument erected to his memory by the 
United States. —[Smith’s Sermon, Am. Biog. &c.] 











FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE SURYA SIDDHUNTA. 


Mr. O_pscHoot, 


I was astonished, some time since on reading a number of the 
Analectic Magazine, at the statement made by the £dinburgh 
Reviewers, and republished in that Journal without contradiction, 
that professor Playfair’s papers, in the second volume of the £d- 
inburgh Transactions, on the antiquity and truth of the Surya 
Siddhunté, (or, the Indian astronomical tables) were considered 
as unanswered. I had some indistinct recollection that they were 
completely answered, and shown to be incorrect. The imposing 
character of the Edinburgh Review, however, had to my regret, 
almost entirely persuaded me that I was wrong. I am now ena- 
bled to prove from the highest authority, that the first impression 
was correct. I beg of you, Mr. Oldschool, for the sake of truth, 
to present to your readers the following extract from the cele- 
brated work of Magee, on Atonement. Magee is a senior fellow 
in Trinity College, and professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Dublin. A great variety of scientific and literary topics, as 
well as the great subject of the work, have received strong and 
durable touches from the hand of this giant-genius and profound 
scholar. Speaking, in page 410, of the Hindu Chrono.ogy, he 
says— 

«¢ The astronomical tables of the Hindus, it is well known, sup- 
ply the only reasonable data from which to judge of their chrono- 
logy; their habitual exaggerations rendering every other source 
of chronological information altogether chimerical; insomuch, that 
Sir William Jones pronounces that ‘ the comprehensive mind of 
an Indian chronologist has no limits;’ and has proved his assertion 
by a number of the most extraordinary instances indeed. Their 
astronomical calculations therefore, having become a subject of 
great Curiosity and interest with men of science, the celebrated 
M. Bailly in 1787, published at Paris, a volume on the Hindu 
astronomy, in which he contended for its great antiquity, carrying 
it back to a period of more than 3000 years before the Christian 
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era. This conclusion he founded on the nature of certain of their 
astronomical tables, which he contended, contained internal evi- 
dence that they had been formed from actual observations, and 
must therefore be carried up to so early a date as 3102 A. C. 
His reasonings upon this subject in his elaborate Traité de I’ As- 
tronomie Indienne et Orientale, were followed by other astrono- 
mers, particularly by professor Playfair, of Edinburgh, in 1789— 
and the Surya Siddhuntd, supposed to contain the most ancient 
treatise of astronomy of the Indians, was also carried up to a very 
high date, not less than 2000 years A.C. That the reasonings, 
however, which led to both these conclusions are erroneous, later 
discussions of the subject leave but little room for doubt. Mr. 
Marsden in an ingenious paper in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1790, had, without attempting to impeach M. Bailly’s astrono- 
mical arguments, pointed out a satisfactory mode of accounting 
for the apparent antiquity of the Hindu tables, by concciving the 
computations to be founded not upon a real, but imaginary con- 
junction of the planets, sought for as an epoch, and calculated re- 
trospectively. The celebrated M. La Place—(than whom, says 
Magee, a greater name has not arisen since the days of Newton, 
and upon whom, let us add, the Edinburgh Reviewers have pass- 
ed as comprehensive an eulogy as it is within the power of lan- 
guage to convey,) has again after the most accurate mathematical 
investigation, not only pronounced upon the recent date of the 
tables, but has also pointed out the errors in the calculations from 
which M. Bailly deduced his results, and has clearly demonstrated 
the epoch in the tables not to be real, but fictitious. And last of 
all, Mr. Bentley seems completely to have settled the point in 
his two most ingenious and learned papers in the sixth and eighth 
volumes of Asiatic Researches, in which he not only contends 
that from the principles of the Hindu astronomy, the recent date 
of the tables can be deduced; but that from authentic testimony, 
independent of all calculations, the age of the Surya Siddhunta 
can be proved such as not to carry the date of its composition 
farther back than the year 1068. In his endeavours to establish 


these points, he does not scruple to pronounce M. Bailly and pro- 
fessor Playfair to have been totally mistaken in their reasonings 
concerning the antiquity of the Hindu astronomy—and to have 
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proceeded upon an entire ignorance of the principles of the artifi- 
cial system of the Hindus, the nature of which he states to consist 
in this, § that certain points of time dack are fixed on as epochs at 
which the planets are assumed to fall into a line of mean conjunc- 
tion with the sun in the beginning of Aries; and from points of 
time so assumed as epochs, the Hindu astronomer carries on his 
calculations as if they had been settled so by actual observations; 
and determines the mean annual motions which he must employ 
in his system, from thence, as will give the positions of the planets 
in his own time, as near as he is able to determine the same by 
actual observation.” Vol. 6th, page 542. He then proceeds to 
show by what means such fictitious epochs may be assumed with- 
out incurring the danger of a perceptible variation from the real 
mean motions; and upon the whole he has fortified his argument 
in a way which renders it not easy to be shaken. “At all events, 
the main foundation on which the extraordinary antiquity of the 
Hindu tables has been built, must be given up as no longer tena- 
ble, and the decided priority of the Mosaic scriptures can no 
longer be reasonably questioned.” 

The extract which Magee makes from La Place is too long to 
insert here. I have taken only the concluding sentences of it, and 
send you, Mr. Oldschool, an accurate translation of the French. 
“ But besides the errors to which the results of the Hindus have 
been liable, it must be observed, that these astronomers have 
considered the inequalities of the sun and moon only in relation 
to eclipses in which the annual equation of the moon is added to 
the equation of the centre of the sun, and increases it by about 
22’; which is nearly the difference between our results and those 
of the Hindus. Several elements, such as the equations of the 
centre of Jupiter and Mars, so widely differ, in the tables of the 
Hindus from what they must have been at their first epoch, that 
no conclusion can be drawn from the other elements favourable 
to their antiquity. The ensemdle of these tables, and especially 
the impossibility of the conjunction which they suppose at the 
"same epoch, prove, on the contrary, that they have been con- 
structed, or at least corrected in modern times—which is confirm- 
ed by the mean motions which those tables assign to the moon, in 
respect to its perigee, its nodes, and to the sun—which motions 
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being (in those tables) more rapid than Ptolemy has made them, 
evidently show that the formation of the tables under view, is 
fosterior to the time of that astronomer; for it has been seen that 
these three motions are accelerated from century to century.” 
La Place—Zxposition, etc. 

It is somewhat surprising that notwithstanding the reasoning 
of this great astronomer, and illustrious /renchman, the £din- 
burgh Reviewers should have asserted the contrary, particularly 
when it is obvious that enly French viands can please their Gallic 
taste. An argument, Mr. Oldschool, which though not employed 
by Marsden nor La Place, yet appears to be of some weight, is 
submitted, with great diffidence, to your approbation. 

The science of astronomy in modern times has drawn to its 
support and illustration, the whole force, and the irresistible re- 


suits of mathematics. Almost every astronomical law or princi- 
ple enters into the calculation of an eclipse; these principles are 
conducted to one result by mathematical calculation; and the truth 
of the process is proved by ocular demonstration, that the eclipse 
foretold six months ago, now actually happens at the very mo- 
ment which astronomical principles had shown. Now if astrono- 
mers have demonstrated that an eclipse mentioned at such a time 
by profane historians, mus¢ have happened at the time, and would 
be visible where it is said to have been, the profane chronology 
which is precisely the same with the Christian chronology, must 
be true. If therefore a different chronology founded upon a dif- 
ferent astronomy, would place the same event at a different pe- 
riod; if by taking the calculations of a different astronomy, i 
could not have happened at the time mentioned in history; we have 
nearly a demonstration that the latter chronology and the latter 
astronomy are false. Modern astronomers have proved that 
eclipses mentioned in profane history, must have happened at that 
time, and must have been visible where they are said to have been. 
Some ef the most remarkable are the following——which have been 
verified by astronomers. 

Before Christ 585, May 28, an eclipse of the sun foretold by 
Thales, by which a peace was effected between the Medes and 
Lydians. 
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B.C. 523, July 26, an eclipse of the moon, followed by the death 
of Cambyses. 

B. C. 481, April 19, eclipse of the sun, on the sailing of Xer- 
xes from Sardis. 

B. C. 431, August 31, a total eclipse of the sun, and a comet, 
followed by the plague at Athens. 

B. C. 168, June 21, a total eclipse of the moon, and the next 
day Persius king of Macedonia was conquered by P. Emilius.— 
These are a few eclipses mentioned in history to have happened 
at a certain time, and which have been verified by modern as- 
tronomy. 

Dr. Priestley, in his Lectures selects the eclipse which, with 
its circumstances, is related by Thucydides, |. 7,50. It happened 
27th August, and was total. It so alarmed Nicias, the Athenian 
general, then besieging Syracuse, that he delayed for three days 
an intended retreat, a delay which proved fatal to him. The time 
or date af the defeat of Nicias is agreed on all hands, tc have been 
in the Olympiad, answering to the year 413 before Christ. “ Upon 
looking” says Priestley, “ at the astronomical tables, it appears 
that the moon was at the full about midnight at London, or one 
o’clock in the morning at Syracuse on the 27th of August of that 
year, when the sun was only four degrees, forty-eight minutes 
from the node, far within twelve degrees, the limit of lunar 
eclipses; and when consequently there must have been a otal 
eclipse of the moon, visible from the beginning to the end of it, 
to the Athenians.” 

Take now the Indian astronomy as the basis of calculation of 
these eclipses, and they would never have happened at the time 
assigned to them by history, to which all give implicit credit; 
the conclusion is inevitable, that the Hindu astronomical tables 
are incorrect, and the chronology founded on them false. The 
day has arrived, Mr. Oldschool, when science is furnishing in al- 
most all her departments, irresistible evidence to the truth of that 
Holy Record, which constitutes the way of life and restoration to 
our fallen race, and which alone contains “ that righteousness 
which can exalt us as a nation.” R. H. L. 
Staunton, 6th May, 1818. 














































86 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—CRITICISM. 


Demetrius, the Hero of the Don. An epic poem. By Alexis Eustaphieve. 
Boston, 1818. pp. 256. 





THE most remarkable circumstances connected with this book 
are, that it is written in the English language, and that the au- ot 
thor is a Cossac of the Don. Selecting a memorable event in the a 
annals of his nation, he has endeavoured to relieve the cares of a | fic 
Russian consulship by the song of an epic poet. The author di 
has been advantageously known among us as a zealous and able in 
vindicator of his country, against the calumnies which ignorance 

and malice have propagated against Russian manners. He has a 
likewise taken some part in political speculations, and his labours p. 
are creditable to him as an ingenious writer, and a loyal subject. 
In “ the author’s apology” for offering this poem, we are inform- 
ed that the seven cantos now before us form only a part of “a 
preconceived magnitude,” with which he seems inclined to amuse 
the public. He thinks this specimen, which is fictitious, cannot 
prejudice the whole, because if it excite our “ interest and sym- 
pathy,”’ “ the desire to obtain the remainder,” which is to be al- 
together historical,“ would rather increase;” and on the con- 
trary, if it provoke “ the opposite feelings,” the reader might be 
encouraged to proceed, by the consideration that “ the prospect 
could not be worse.” There is some consolation in this assurance: 
but if in this curious union between fiction and fact, there should 
not be more fact in his history than we have discovered of inven- 
tion in his imagination, we may as well at once prohibit the banns. 
We wish we could gratify the “ prophetic ear” which is repre- 
sented as listening, in the hope of being greeted with the sound of 
“ enlightened approbation;”’ but in spite of our personal good will 
towards Mr. Eustaphieve, we must assure him that le vent du 
bureau does not blow in his favour. 


al 


st 


The plot of this poem is common as a twice-told tale. The in- 
cidents are sometimes trifling, and at others contrived with no 
great skill. We smiled at the capering of Trouvor’s horse before 
the king; and were amused at the simplicity with which his rider 
accepted the challenge of Mamay. The expedient of Arcas, in 
knocking his master down to save his life, is somewhat new; but it 





detracts largely from the dignity of the knight. The “ great Ma- 
may” is a great braggart, and the king is pretty much of a cy- 
pher. 

Something is made of Trouvor, by the aid of his mistress and 
squire; but his brother in arms, seems to be introduced for no 
other purpose than that of having a spare man on occasion. The 
author frequently offends by too much minuteness, and his versi- 
fication is extremely defective. Many lines may be printed in a 
different manner, and no one would suppose that they were weaved 
ina poet’s loom. e.g. 


‘‘ Selima was betrothed to Moskow’s royal prince, and then she was so- 


licited by great Mamay. ’Gainst these what chance could Trouvor have? 
p- 125. 


‘‘ for, in truth, | know not in what other light to view his last 
and bold attempt to clear himself.” p. 98. 


The sentences are often so crowded with incidental circum- 
stances or unnecessary explanations, that the sense is obscured, 
and grammar is put at defiance! Behold an instance: 


———————** he bids with iren chains, 
Slavery’s ignoble badge and punishment, 

To bind the royal limbs t’ an ancient trunk, 
Never before so honoured.” 


Further still: 


“* To feed his scornful malice, he commands, 

Upon the prince’s breast, of armour stripp’d, 

Where shone the precious gem, the royal star 

Of Slavia, to suspend a lanthorn foul, 

The midnight robber’s guide, for the archer’s mark.” 


As an instance of the author’s tedious minuteness, we may 
quote the comfortable report of Zorana, by which Selima is pre- 
vented from destroying herself, under the apprehension that her 
lover had fallen in a combat with his rival- Zorana, upon seeing 
“her friend’s extreme distress,” first remembers “ past tender- 
ness:” then “ the demon of revenge” whispers, that 





*< by asingle harmless word— 
Selima’s passport to the realm of Death, 
She might remove a favour’d rival’ — 
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At this horrible suggestion— 


‘‘ Dark and ghastly smile 
O’erspreads her features: and, lest time should change 
Reflection’s course, and kinder thoughts impart, 
She hastens the death-warrant to announce. 
‘ Demetrius—is’—dead was the word she meant, 
But here sweet Nature claim’d again her rights, 
And Virtue her last strongest effort made: 


Uniting, interfering both, they throw 


The life-restoring negative between, 

And force Zorana to conclude—‘ not dead.’ 
Surpriz’d, yet pleas’d at what she said, at once 
She to the generous impulse yields, and adds: 
‘Nor dead, nor dying, nor impaired in health.’ ” 


If the princess had proceeded— 
But quite as well as could expected be, 


the line would not have surprized us, and the information would 
have been more like what we usually receive, when, as was the 
fact in the present case, the person interrogated knows little or 
nothing about the subject of inquiry. 

Some of the personifications will amuse the reader:—Bustle, 
for instance, “ moves abroad on Rumour’s wings;” we have “ Ex- 
pectation, waiting at each gate;”’ on the heights of a tower, the 
people form “a mass of Curiosity;’’ and the author speaks of 
storming ‘“ Impossibility’s own rocky hold.” 

The author promises a critical essay on the Epopeeia, in which 
we have no doubt we shall find the rules very correctly stated, 
though they are so little observed inthis poem. Inanepic poem, 
narration, not being an imitation of nature, is rarely allowed; but 
the persons themselves must be introduced to carry on the story. 
DeEMETRIUs is almost an unbroken narrative. The persons, with 
a single exception, are lords and ladies of high degree; but in 
their language the author does not appear to have observed what 
Aristotle says, in relation to expression, of the difference between 


the woasrexys, or language of the people, and the paJogsxys, or 
art of speaking ornamentally. In his diction there is much that is 
vulgar and feeble, and little that is poetical or dignified. The 
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poet has endeavoured to display grand sentiments by pompous 
words, but he never reaches the magnificent and sublime. The 
sort of verse which he has adopted is an English invention, and 
approaches nearest, in melody, to the hexameter of the ancients. 
In the variety of its cadences, it offers, perhaps, a better medium 
for the relation of a long story. A blank verse line has properly 
but one pause, but it may contain several positions. Mr. Eusta- 
phieve varies and multiplies these positions to the utter confusion 
of every thing like regular recitation. We are equally bewildered 
when we come to consider the évcvver)ev, or disposition of the 
parts. This should be so contrived as to exhibit, at a single view, 
and in an uniform subordination to the main design, all the parts 
of the poem. If any character, or event, is introduced in the 
course of the poem, which neither promotes nor retards the object 
in view, the poet should resort to the expedient of an episode. 
How far this has been done in the poem before us, cannot be seen 
until the sequel shall appear. We are equally unable to form an 
opinion on another indispensable quality in an epic poem; we 
mean the greatness of the action, upon which it depends. We have 
read seven cantos here, and it is time that we should know what 
we are about. The actions of the two great epics are very short; 
but Homer and Virgil have diversified them by such delightful 
episodes, and enriched them by the splendour of so gorgeous a 
machinery, that we almost become indifferent to the resentment 
of Achilles. In Demerrivs, if it be the design of the author to 
descant on the love of the hero, and to lead him through a series 
of calamities, or if the wrath of his rival is to be the theme, he 
must give more brains to the former, or he will not excite our 
sensibility, and more force to the latter, or he will fail to awaken 
our terror. 

Wecannot close this volume without a remark on the doctrine 
advanced in the “ Apology” annexed to it. In this, the author 
claims a right to submit a part of his poem to public investiga- 
tion, that he may obiain “a surer guide in the preparing and dis- 
posing of ” the sequel. There are some works of which it is ne- 
cessary to exhibit a specimen; but the epic poet who pursues 
such a course, would give no more satisfaction than the person 
who carried a brick about, when he wished to sell his house. A 
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single passage may evince that the author has been blest with a 
“ poet’s eye,” but it does not prove that he is capable of a long 
continued strain; and it cannot demonstrate that he possesses 
judgment to select a sudject, experience to delineate manners, 
feeling to describe sentiments, and skill to polish his diczién. 

We must mention another trespass on the rules of this species 
of composition, for which we arraign.the poet. He introduces 
himscli,——a subject on which dulness becomes witty, and the ta- 
citurn garrulous. It is a canon in criticism, which neither Blair 
nor Kaimes would dispute, that the author of an heroic poem 
should seldom speak himself, but throw as much of his work as 
possible into the mouths of his principal actors. The reason is ob- 
vious; the introduction destroys the illusion. Instead of flying 
through the field of battle, of sympathizing with Andromache, 
shrinking from the wrath of Achilles, or listening to the pious 
strains of neas, our pleasure is interrupted,as it is in Demetrius, 
in order that we may be informed that the author 


‘‘ from Scythia’s hyperborean clime, 
Obedient to his monarch,” 


“ sought our shores,” and received, what he well deserves, “a 
friendly welcome.” 

From the most exalted walks of composition down to ordinary 
conversation, we shall find the influence of this principle. When 
the poet identifies himself with the actor, he at once assumes all 
the splendid qualifications which he had breathed into the crea- 
ture of his imagination. Speaking of his Dialogue on Old Age, 
in which, it will be remembered, that Cato is the chief speaker, 
Tully informs us that upon a review of it, he was agreeably de- 
ceived; he fancied that it was Cato, and not himself, who uttered 
his thoughts on a particular subject. Those who will examine 
the fables of the Iliad and the £neid will be surprized to find how 
small a portion of these inimitable works proceeds from the au- 
thors. Inthe general disposition of his fable, Milton has observed 
this rule, so carefully, that scarcely a third part comes from the 
poet: the rest is spuken by Adam and Eve, or by some good or 


evil spirit, who is engaged either in their destruction or defence 
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The complaints of his own blindness, his reflections on the nu- 
dity of our first parents, on the Angels’ eating, and some other 
passages, are certainly. exceptions; but they are so extremely 
beautiful, that criticism would be captious indeedif they were 
rejected. 


GEOLOGY OF ENGLAND. 


i. A Delineation of the Strata of England and Wales, with part of Scot- 
land, exhibiting the Collieries and Mines, the Marshes and Fenlands 
originally overflowed by the Sea, and the varieties of Soil, according to 
the variations of the Substrata, illustrated by the most Descriptive 
Names. By W. Smith. 15 sheets, coloured. Carey, London. Au- 
gust, 1815. 


2. Geological Section from London to Snowdon; showing the varieties of 
the Strata, and the correct Altitudes of the Hills, coloured to correspond 
with his Geological Map of England and Wales. By W. Smith. 1817. 


3. A Memoir of the Mapand Delineation, &. By W. Smith, Engineer 
and Mineral Surveyor. 4to. pp. 51. London, 1815. 


4, A Series of County Maps, on a much larger scale than that of the Ge- 
neral ‘* Delineation,” &c. coloured to correspond with the large Map, 
from Documents in Mr. Smith’s possession. Carey, Strand, London, 
1817. 


5. Strata identified by Organized Fossils, containing Prints on coloured 
Paper of the most characteristic Specimens in each Stratum. By W. 
Smith. 4to. Publishedin Numbers. London, 1816. 


6. Stratigraphical System of Organized Fossils, with reference to the Spe- 
cimens of the original Geological Collection in the British Museum, &c. 
By W. Smith. 4to. London. E. Williams, Strand, 1817. 


(From the Edinburgh Review, February, 1818.) 


A MAP may not, at first sight, appear to come within the scope of our 
publication: but the performance now before us, with the other works con- 
nected with it, has more than ordinary claims upon the attention of the 
public. It contains a great deal of information, of practical importance as 


well as speculative interest. It is the first work of the kind that has ever 
appeared in England; and it is the production, after the labour of more 
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than twenty years, of a most ingenious man, who has been singularly de- 
ficient in the art of introducing himself to public notice. 

Mr. Smith is by profession a civil engineer, and, we are informed, is par- 
ticularly skilled in that department of his business which relates to drain- 
ing, and the structure of canals. It appears that, in the course of the 

inquiries to which his occupations naturally led him, he had occasion, many 
years ago, to observe the regularity and steadiness of the order exhibited 
by the strata in the vicinity of Bath; and in the year 1790, he drew upa 
tabular view of the stratification there, which in fact contained the rudi- 
ments of all his subsequent discoveries, and was in itself a proof of great 
sagacity and application. In the course of different journeys afterwards 
made, he not only recognised, among the strata in the north of England, 
several of his old acquaintances at Batli, but was surprised to find them in 
the same company with which they are associated in that neighbourhood: 
And, after full investigation, he became at last convinced, that the series 
of beds was uniform throughout the whole of the south-eastern portion of 
the island; and that the edge of every stratum, with very few exceptions, 
might be traced uninterruptedly from one shore to the other, in a direction 
from S.W. to N.E. These curious observations, which were made, we 
have no doubt, without any acquaintance with any previous publication on 
the subject, led very naturally to the project of a map, in which they might 
be embodied and combined, and gave birth to the valuable works at pre- 
sent under our consideration. 

In an early stage of his Inquiry, Mr. Smith communicated his obser- 
vations to the Reverend Joseph Townsend, the author of a well known and 
valuable book of travels in Spain, and subsequently to Mr. Farey, who 
was, af that time, we believe, his pupil; two gentlemen who must, in fact, 
be considered as the editors of Mr. Smith’s opinions; for the Memoir 
which he has himself connected with his map, is extremely brief and un- 
satisfactory. The title of the book in which Mr. Townsend has given an 
account of Smith’s discoveries—‘ T'he character of Moses established for 
veracity as an Historian’ *—has apparently very little connexion with the 
Geology of England; but the ingenious author conceived the credibility of 
the Mosaic account of the creation, to derive important support from the 
existing appearances of the globe; and, for the purpose of illustrating those 
appearances, he has entered into a full description of the British strata; 
which he very candidly professes to have derived almost entirely from Mr. 
Smith, of whom, after stating, that, with a view to the completion of his 
own work, he had lost no opportunity of conversing with foreign mineral- 
ogists of eminence, he thus expresses his good opinion. —‘ The discoveries 


* Twovols. 4to. 1813. 1815. Bath, Gye & Son, and Longman, Lon. 
don. 
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of this skilful engineer have been of vast importance to Geology, and will 
be of infinite value to this nation. Toa strong understanding, a retentive 
memory, indefatigable ardour, and more than common sagacity, this ex- 
traordinary man unites a perfect contempt for money, when compared with 
science. Had he kept his discoveries to himself, he might have accumu- 
lated wealth; but, with unparalleled disinterestedness of mind, he scorned 
concealment, and made known his discoveries to every one who wished 
fer information. It is now (1813) eleven years since he conducted the 
author in his examination of the strata which are laid bare in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Bath; and subsequent excursions in the stratified and 
calcareous portion of our island have confirmed the information thus ob- 
tained.’ (Vol. I. p. iv. v.) 

Mr. Farey, the other person whom we have mentioned as the friend of 
Mr. Smith, is himself a geological observer of great activity, and of un- 
wearied perseverance; and, if zeal were the only qualification of an editor, 
there could not have been any person better fitted for the task. But the 
patronage of this gentleman is really a little too vehement,—and of such a 
sort, that if we wished to ensure the failure of a valuable performance, we 
should begin by recommending it to his protection. One great topic with 
him, is the absolute originality of his friend’s speculations—a subject into 
which we do not propose directly to enter, further than just to remark 
that Mr. Smith, having developed the structure of the neighbourhood of 
Bath, made known the facts he had observed there, and the inferences, 
which they suggested, with the warmth and liberality—we may add, with 
the want of prudence—that are frequently characteristic of men of talents. 
Geology was, at that period, in its infancy in England; but the importance 
of these observations could not fail to attract attention. The enumeration 
of the West-of-England strata was circulated extensively in manuscript, 
maps also, and sections of the stratification in other parts of the island 
were shown by Mr. Smith himself at different agricultural and commercial 
meetings; and printed proposals for a book upon the subject, to be accom- 
panied by a general map and section, were distributed in 1801. The ele- 
ments of the present performance being thus in fact made public, they 
have had a very important, though unobserved effect, upon the labours of 
all succeeding inquirers, who have been, perhaps unconsciously, but not 
less really, indebted to the author for very essential assistance in their 
progress. 

Taking leave, however, of all controversy, and regarding the publica- 
tions before us as an acquisition of great value, we shall premise to our 
account of them, a sketch of some points in the history of preceding dis- 
coveries, that our readers may be enabled to distinguish the portion of 
Mr. Smith’s communication that is truly original, from the mere filling up 
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of outlines which others had previously traced:—a field of inquiry, that, 
witn regard to our present subject, may be confined, in a great measure, 
to the newer and more regularly stratified portions of the globe. 

The French Encyclopedie Methodique contains, under the article Phy- 
sical Geography, published in 1796 by the late M. Desmarest, a full ac- 
count of some of the principal publications upon that subject, to the middle 
of the last century; from whence may be obtained some valuable facts, 
diluted very plentifully with speculation about the primeval state of the 
globe. But, on the whole, these volumes have not much increased our 
respect for the Geologists of the last two centuries,—the perusal of them 
having irresistibly brought to our minds the speech of the knavish old 
gentleman, in the Vicar of Wakefield, whose opinion, after all, comes 
very near the truth.—‘ You talk, sir, of the world! the world is in its dot- 
age: and yet the cosmogony, or creation of the world, has puzzled the 
philosophers of every age.—What a medley of opinions have they not 
broached upon the subject! Sanconiathon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocel- 
lus Lucanus, have all attempted it in vain.’ We shall attempt, however, 
to select from this chaos of philosophers, the names of a few only, who 
have given something real to the science of geology, with the addition of 
some others not mentioned by Desmarest: But itis only fair to add, that 
we are far from supposing Mr. Smith to have been acquainted with these 
writings. 

In the “‘ medley of opinions” so learnedly alluded to by Mr. Jenkinson, 
there is none more extraurdiuary than that maintained about the close of 
the seventeenth century, by Ray, Lister, and other eminent naturalists, 
respecting the substances now universally considered as the remains of 
organized beings. It will seem almost incredible to those who are ac- 
quainted with the works of Cuvier, and other inquirers of our days, that 
such a notion could at any time have found supporters. ‘ The great’ ques- 
tion, now so much controverted in the world,” Dr. Plot tells us, in 1677, 
was, “* Whether the stones we find in the form of shell fish, (and in his 
plates, they are, with the caution usual at that period upon this subject, 
denominated ‘ formed stones,’) be lapides sui generis, naturally produced 
by some extraordinary plastic virtue, latent in the earth, in quarries where 
they are found; or whether they rather owe their form and figure to the 
shells of the fishes they represent,” &c.*—And this learned writer gives 
seven weighty reasons for adhering to the former of these opinions, in op- 
position to the sentiments of Hook, and other persons, who entertained 
more rational’views. This curious absurdity affords a good illustration of 
the danger of hypothesis in natural history; having originated entirely 


* Natural History of Oxfordshire, p, 111. 
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from the assumption, that the general deluge was the only cause that could 
have occasioned the deposition of the bodies in question: and as that great 
event was evidently too transitory, for the production of appearances ob- 
servable at great depths from the surface, the shortest road of explanation 
was chosen; and it was boldly denied, that the fossils of the solid strata had 
ever been endowed with life. Palisey, indeed, is praised by Fontenelle, 
for having refuted this opinion long before;—yet afterwards, in 1708, a 
book was published by Scheuchzer, under the title of “‘ Piscium Querele 
et Vindicie,’ where the unhappy fishes, entombed in stony substances, are 
represented as deploring, in very pathetic language, the indignity under 
which they suffer, in being degraded from the animal kingdom, to the rank of 
mere brute matter.* This remonstrance, however, does not seem to have 
been effectual; for Woodward, in 1723, still thought it necessary to reason 
against the doctrine we have mentioned: And afterwards, and so late as 
1752, M. Bertrand, a Swiss clergyman, made a last effort in its favour, 
contending that fossil-shells, §c. are nothing more than links in the pro- 
gressive series by which unorganized matter is connected with the ani- 
mated world; or perhaps the unfinished materials, (‘‘ in fiert,”’ as Dr. Plot 
had long before expressed it), out of which the Creator might have form- 
ed, and in part did form, the existing races of similar beings. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1684, there is published, ‘ An in- 
genious proposal for anew sortof maps of countries, together with tables 
of sands and clays, such chiefly as are found in the north parts of England, 
by the learned Martin Lister, M.D.;” and the paper is there stated to have 
been drawn up about ten years before.—*‘ We shall then,” the author be- 
gins, ‘‘ be the better able to judge of the make of the earth, and of many 
phenomena belonging thereto, when we shall have well and duly examined 
it, as far as human art can possibly reach, beginning from the outside 
downwards. As for the inward and central parts thereof, I think we shall 


never be able to refute Gilbert’s opinion thereof, who will not, without rea-- 


son, have it altogether iron.” —*‘‘ And for this purpose, it were advisable 
that a soil or mineral map, as I may call it, were devised.”—Under the 
term “ soiles,”” however, he enumerates chalk, flint, sandstone, coal, iron- 
stone, lead ore, &c. intending evidently to signify the solid strata, as well 
as the looser materials of the surface; and he adds—‘‘ Now, if it were 


* The fanciful tendency of this last writer’s understanding might weaken his autho- 
rity upon this point, if it stood alone; for, in his ‘‘ Herbarium Diluvianum,” a cata- 
logue of the plants submerged by the waters of the deluge, he has undertaken to de- 
termine the period of the year at which that event occurred, which he asserts must 
positively have been about the latter end of May, from the appearance of a certain 
fossil that he calls a spike of barley; but which, it is quite evident from his engray- 
ing, was a body of a very different description. 
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noted how far these extended, and the limits of each soil appeared upon a 
map, something more might be comprehended from the whole, and from 
every part, than I can possibly foresee, which would make such a labour 
well worth the pains. For, I am of opinion, such upper soils, if natural, 
infallibly produce such under minerals, and for the most part, in such or. | 
der. But I leave this to the industry of future times.’ So far, therefore, as 
the project of a Geological Map, (for the author does not appear to have 
executed his design), the credit of originality is due to Dr. Lister; and may 
be allowed to atone fer his adherence to the hypothesis we have just con- 
demned, as to the origin of fossil-remains. 

The labours of Woodward deserve to be mentioned more distinctly; 
though his views were warped by the then prevailing taste for An*2dilu- 
vian history. He not only devoted himself with great perseverance and 
success to the collection of organized fossils, upen which he has given 
many valuable remarks; but he appears to have had some very correct no- 
tions as to the general structure of the globe, and the proper method of 
pursuing the investigation of it.—‘‘ I made strict inquiry,” he tells us, 
‘‘wherever I came, and laid out for intelligence of all places where the en- 
trails of the earth were laid open, either by Nature (if I may so say) or by 
art and human industry. And wheresoever I had notice of any consider- 
able natural spelunca or grotto, any sinking of wells, or digging for earths, 
&c. or the like, I forthwith had recourse thereunto.—The result was, that 
in time I was abundantly assured, that the circumstances of these things in 
remoter countries, were much the same with those of ours here,” &c.*— 
The collection of minerals and fossils left by Woodward to the University 
of Cambridge, is to this day of great value as an object of reference, from 
the fidelity with which he recorded the native places and situation of the 

‘various specimens it contains. 

The writings of Buffon contributed much to attract the attention of na- 
turalists to the discrimination of organized remains, and to the important 
light which may be drawn from them upon the structure and history of the 
globe. But the most valuable observations of that period, were unquesti- 
onably those of Rouelle, whose opinions, as stated by Desmarest, deserve 
in many respects attentive consideration. He was the first who pointed 
out—*‘‘ que ces corps n’étoient pas jettés au hazard ni dans l'état de confu- 
sion que l’on avoit imaginé communément avant lui—au lieu de cette con- 
fusion, on reconnoit un ordre constant dans |’arrangement des coquilles, 


dont certains individus font bande a part, et ne se confondent point avec 


d’autres qui ont aussi leurs familles separées;—que ces coquilles n’étoient 
pas les mémes dans toutes les contrées;—que certains individus se rencon- 


* Nat. Hist. of the Earth 1723, pp. 4. 6. 
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troient constamment ensemble, tandis que d’autres ne se trouvoient jamais 

dans les mémes lits, dans les mémes couches;—que ces collections de co- 

quilles fossilles, a la surface de certaines parties de nos continens, étoient 
dans le méme état d’arrangement et de distribution, que dans le bassin de 
la mer, ou certains animaux testacées affectent de vivre ensemble attachés 
aux mémes parages, et d’y former ces espéces de societés ou familles, de 
méme que certaines plantes, qui croissent toujours ensemble a la surface de 
la terre.* We need not stop to point out the close coincidence between 
what is here expressed, and the principle that bas furnished Mr. Smith 
with the title of one of his publications—*‘ Strata Identified by Organized 
Fossils,’”’—and of which the French naturalists have made such excellent 
use in their examination of the country round Paris. 

If the statements of Desmarest be not incorrect, it would further appear, 
that Rouelle not only anticipated, or was coincident with Lehman in the 
distinction (previously intimated, we believe, by Steno and Targioni) be- 
tween the primary and secondary mountains; but that he had also per- 
ceived the division that exists in nature between the older and more re- 
cent of the secondary depositions; the former of which he distinguished by 
the judicious title of T'ravaille intermediaire; a discrimination and a name 
coming evidently very near to the T'ransition Class of Werner, with whom 
Rouelle still more remarkably coincides, in noticing the comparative ra- 
rity and the peculiar character of the fossils contained in the Intermediate 
rocks. It is impossible, without specimens or detailed information, to 
judge of the precise value of this discrimination of Rouelle; but, on the 
whole, if Desmarest, who was his pupil, is to be relied upon, (for he him- 
self, like Werner, delivered his principal geological opinions in lectures 
only), the correctness of his views is very remarkable. 

In a treatise which Lehman published in 1756,{ he claims for himself the 
credit of being the first to observe and describe correctly thestructure of 
stratified countries. He supposes, however, that coal beds are the lowest 
of the stratified substances; that various “ pierres feuillettes’”” occupy the 
middle portion, and the beds that afford the saline springs (fontaines sa- 
lantes), the uppermost of the strata; which arrangement, he asserts, is uni- 
versal: And, after detailing the order, composition, and thickness of the 
series surrounding the nucleus of the Hartz mountains, and that occur in 


* Encyclop. Method.:—Geographie Physique, tom. I. pp. 416-417. (LXIV Liv- 
raison.) 

t Encyclop. Method. pp. 412. 413. 417. 815.—and compare with Jameson’s Ge- 
ognosy, p. 80. 81, 146. , 

{ Versuch einen geschichte von Floetz Geburgen. Berlin, 1756. Translated by 
Holback; with other productions of Lehman, under the title of “‘ Traites de Phy- 
sique,” &c, Paris, 1759. Vol. Il. 
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some detached portions of the north-east of Germany, he points out the 
identity of certain beds in some of the places described, though distant 
from each other several miles,—without, however, asserting that the cor- 
responding strata are absolutely continuous. His treatise is also intersper- 
sed with very good remarks upon the nomenclature and relations of strata; 
and on the important purposes in practical mining, which might be served 
by the study of them. 

But the most important observations, we think beyond comparison, that 
have ever yet appeared on the subject of Stratification, are those of the 
Rey. John Michell, in a paper “‘ On the Cause and Phenomena of Earth- 
quakes,” published in the Philosophical Transactions of 1760.* In this 
most ingenious production, the author not only states the general appear- 
ances of strata, their identity of character, continuity, and uniform thick- 
ness, ‘in length and breadth for many miles,’”’—the great inclination of 
the beds in mountainous countries, and their approach to the horizontal 
position in flat ones; but he explains, most clearly, the arrangement of the 
strata in England; and this, not as confined to Britain, but as exemplify- 
ing a general and beautiful law, which, he asserts, holds universally in all 
parts of the globe. The situation, he tells us, of the strata, may not un- 
aptly be represented in the following manner.—“ Let a number of leaves 
of paper, of several different sorts or colours, be pasted upon one another; 
then bending them up together into a ridge in the middle; conceive them to 
be reduced again to a level surface, by a plane so passing through them as 
to cut off all the part that had been raised; let the middle now be again 
raised a little, and this will bea good general representation of most, if not 
all large tracts of mountainous countries, together with the parts adjacent, 
throughout the whole world. From this formation of the earth it will follow, 
that we ought to meet with the same kinds of earths, stones and minerals, 
appearing at the surface, in long narrow slips, and lying parallel to the 
greatest rise of any long ridge of mountains; and so in fact we find them.” 
—‘* The Andes of S. America,” he adds, “‘ exemplify this structure;” and, 
‘‘m N. America, the great lakes, which give rise to the river St. Law- 
rence, are kept up by a long ridge of mountains that run nearly parallel to 
the eastern coast; and, in descending from them towards the sea, the same 
sets of strata, in the same order, are generally met with throughout the 
greatest part of their length.” —‘ In Great Britain,”’ he continues, “we 
have another instance to the same purpose; where the direction of the 
ridge varies about a point from N. by E. to S. by W.”—**Of which,” he 
subjoins in a note, ‘‘I could give many undoubted proofs, if it would not 
too far exceed the limits of my present design.” And he further mentions, 
as an example of the great extent of strata in level tracts—“ the chalky 


* Vol. LI. Part Il. p. 566. Sect. 37 to 49. 
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and flinty countries of England and France; which (excepting the inter- 
ruption of the channel, and the clays, sands, &c. of a few counties) com- 
pose a tract of about three hundred miles each way.” But he states also, 
that the highest rise of the ridge, and the inclination of the strata, have 
very considerable irregularities:—“ and this often inakes it difficult to trace 
the appearances I have been relating; which, without a general know- 
ledge of the fossil bodies of a large tract of country, it is hardly possible to 
do.” 

We know not whether the structure of the districts in America, above 
referred to, has been confirmed by more recent observations; nor whether 
by ‘fossil bodies,” in the passage last quoted, the author intended to sig- 
nify organized remains, as well as mineral productions. But nothing, we 
think, can be more clear than his exposition of the principle of the strati- 
fication of England: And, that he was also acquainted with the detail, is 
proved, not only by his intimation in the note above alluded to, but bya 
very interesting document, discovered afew years since among the papers 
of Mr. Smeaton, in the possession of sir Josepk Banks;* in which Mr. 
Smeaton has enumerated, as “‘ Mr. Michell’s account of the south of Eng- 
land strata,” several of the principal beds, with their respective thickness, 
from the chalk down to the coal, associating as parts of the same stratum, 
detached portions several miles distant from each other. 

The next author of note is Whitehurst, whose ‘ Inquiry into the Origi- 
nal State and Formation of the Earth,” was first published in the year 
1778, and reprinted, with considerable improvements, in 1786. A great 
part of this book is infected with that taste for cosmogony which had mis- 
led many of the author’s predecessors: But if the reader be not repelled by 
the formidable chapters. ‘‘ of the component parts of chaos, whether homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous,” and “of the period of human life before and 
after the floed,”’ he will find some excellent remarks on the organized fos- 
sils; and in the latter part of the volume, especially the chapter *‘ on the 
Structure of Derbyshire and other parts of England,” abundant proofs of 
the acuteness and fidelity of the author’s observations. His statements, in- 
deed, concur precisely with those of Mr. Michell; “the arrangement of 
the strata being such,” he tells us, *‘ that they invariably follow each 

other as it were, in alphabetical order, or as a series of numbers. I do not 
mean to insinuate, that the strata are alike in all the different regions of the 
earth, with respect to thickness or quality—for experience shows the con- 
trary; but that in each particular part, how much soever they may differ, 
yet they follow each other in aregular succession.” p. 178-9. 2d edition. 


* This document is so interesting, that we shall insert it in a subsequent page of 
this article, after the detail of Mr. Smith’s enumeration. (See hereafter, pp. 332-3.) 
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‘It was my intention,”’ he says in another place, ‘‘ to have deposited spe- 

cimens of each stratum, with its productions, in the British Museum, ar- 
ranged in the same order above each other as they are in the earth; being 
persuaded that such a plan would convey a more perfect idea of subterra- 
neous geography, and of the various bodies enclosed in the earth, than 
words or lines can possibly express;” (p. 204, 205)—a project which has 
since been executed by Mr. Smith. But it is remarkable, that at the close 
of his work, the author dwells with much more apparent pleasure on that 
part which relates to the early ages of the world, and the condition of its 
Antediluvian inhabitants, ‘‘ who slept away their time in sweet repose up~ 
on the ever-verdant turf,” than upon the truly important and substantial 
part of his performance. 

It is difficult to trace the history of Werner’s doctrines,* his printed pub- 
lications being few, and the most important of his tenets having been de- 
livered only in the form of lectures. His ‘ Kurze Klassifikation,” a brief 
but valuable arrangement and description of rocks, published in 1787, has 
no allusion nor hint at the doctrine of Formations, of which we have given 
an outline in the preceding number of this volume, (p. 71), that term not 
once occurring in the tract in question. Nor was the distinction of the 
transition from the floetz class introduced into his arrangement for some 
years afterwards, gray wacke being placed in the list of 1787, among the 
floetz sandstones. The opinions of Werner, as to the origin of the basal- 
tic rocks, were formed after the examination of the Scheibenberg in 1787.+ 
The doctrine of formations was delivered in his lectures only, and may be 
dated as of 1790 or 1791; that of the transition class not until 1795 or 1796. 
But his theoretic views, as to the deposition of rocks in general, and the 
configuration of the earth’s surface, which, after all, if what relates to the 
overlying formations be excepted, are little more than a selection from the 
doctrines of preceding writers, may be collected from his work on Veins, 
first published in November 1791; at which time it was certain that he was 
acquainted with the works of Whitehurst, for he has quoted them in the 


* We regret that we have not found, in the scientific journals, any biographical 
memorial of this distinguished naturalist; but the last public action of his life deserves 
to be specially recorded. His collection of minerals was singularly rich in valuable 
and instructive specimens, the accumulation, in fact, of a life devoted solely to mine- 
ralogy; yet he surrendered the whole to the School of Mines at Freyberg, at a price 
considerably below the valuation: And, in consequence of the distressed state of 
Saxony at that period, he accepted only a small part of the reduced sum, reserving 
a moderate interest upon the remainder, under the form of an annuity, and bequeath- 
ing the capital, after his death, to the academy, in which he had been for more than 
forty years, the most distinguished professor. 

+ Bergmannische Journal, 1788, Vol. II. p. 845. 
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book last mentioned. Mr. Jameson has informed us,* that the structure of 
geological maps, upon the plan of representing by colours the succession 
of the strata or formations, was also devised by Werner; so that,it would 
seem, upon the whole, that a system coincident with the principles of Mr. 
Smith, so far as they extend, had been delivered in the publications and 
lectures of Werner (mixed, it is true, with a great alloy of theory) before 
the period when the latter began his investigation of the neighbourhood of 


Bath. 

Since the date of Lister’s project for “ a soil or mineral map,” there have 
been published, we believe, some attempts at a geological map of England, 
—but we have not been so fortunate as to see them; and of the numerous 
continental maps, those of the older German writers, of Guettard in France, 
and the recent publications of the Wernerian school, are the only ones that 
have fallen within our examination. The maps which Buache published be- 
tween 1745 and 1761, are described as relating more properly to physical 
geography than to geology; and they proceed upon a visionary hypothesis, 
about a certain frame-work or skeleton of the earth, which the author ima- 
gines to consist in chains of mountains, traversing the islands as well as 
continents throughout the face of the globe. The object of Guettard, in 
his improved collection of 1775, was merely to mark upon ordinary maps, 
in the characters employed by chymists, the several mineral substances 
found at each place; a plan obviously very defective and radically differ- 
ent from that which expresses the order of the strata, by colours. The 
maps referred to by the late M. Desmarest, as annexed to the Encyclope- 
die Methodique, have not yet appeared. But that author judiciously insists 
upon the great instruction to be derived from combining vertical sections, 
with horizontal maps, and the benefit arising, in general, from even the at- 
tempt to reduce to maps, the results of geological investigation. 

But it is full time to close these prolegomena; for the length of which it 
might be necessary to apologize, if the increasing importance of the sub- 
ject did not render the history of its earlier progress an object of great in- 
terest. 

Itis not very easy to give, in a small compass, a correct notion of a per- 
formance expressly directed to the eye; but, with the assistance of an or- 
dinary map of England, our readers may probably be enabled to follow us, 
while we attempt to convey a general idea of what is represented in Mr. 
Smith’s Coloured Map and Section, which are now expanded before us, 
and which have certainly a very striking appearance.—The whole of Eng- 
land may be considered as composed of a series of flat or undulating beds, 
placed one above another, and sloping very gently upwards, from S.E. to 
N.W.; the general surface, also, of the island, rising pretty uniformly from 


* Transactions of the Wernerian Society, I. p. 149. 
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the east and southern shores, te the mountainous districts of the west, and 
the beds emerging from beneath each other in succession; so that a travel- 
ler from London to North Wales would pass over the “‘ outcrop,” as it is 
called, or the terminating edge of every stratum in the series.* ‘This ac- 
cordingly is the course of Mr. Smith’s vertical section; and in his horizon- 
tal map, the portions of the strata which successively appear at the sur- 
face, are marked throughout the whole of their course in different colours. 

Ifaline be drawn from Eyemouth, on the coast of Berwickshire, to Liver- 

pool, and through Montgomery in North Wales, Ludlow east of Hereford, 
and thence to the sea at Teignmouth, on the coast of Devon, (a course suf- 
ficiently accurate for this very general view), it will leave to the west the 
mountainous tracts of Cornwall and Devonshire, Wales, Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and Scotland; and after tracing the margin of the range of 
Transition mountains, which traverses the south of Scotland, from St. 
Abb’s head to Solway Firth, it will, in England, mark the boundary be- 
tween the Primary and Transition rocks to the west, and the more regu- 
larly stratified and newer depositions to the eastward. This line coincides, 
we believe, in its direction, with that of the “ ridge” pointed out by Mr. 
Michell; and we shall find that the structure of England in other respects 
accords with his description. 

If, again, a line be drawn northwards, from Exmouth through Taunton, 
to Tewksbury, and thence, with a modern curvature, to the east, through 
Stratford upon Avon, Leicester eastward of Nottingham, Newark, Gains- 
borough and Yerk, to the mouth of tiie Tees, it also will divide the island 
into two portions; of which the western will now include, besides the moun- 
taious regions above mentioned, the remaining metalliferous tract, and 
all the coal districts; that to the eastward being composed entirely of the 
more recent stratified rocks; a division, which is attended with a corres- 
ponding difference in the pursuits of a proportion of the inhabitants of the 
two tracts,—and constitutes, in fact, a sort of natural boundary between 
the agricultural and manufacturing population. This concurrence, 
throughout so large a part of the island, of the metallic minerals with 
the coal, which is indispensable to the extraction of their contents, has 


been one of the principal sources of the commercial wealth and greatness 
of England. 


The direction of the beds to the S. E. of the last mentioned "line, ap- 
pears, at first sight, to be very irregular, from the various indentations of 
the strata at their “outcrop;” but it is soon perceived, that, in a general 
view, their edges may be considered as parallel in a direction from S.W. 
to N. E.; the detached portions of the inferior beds, which, in some in- 


* Kidd’s Geol. Essay, p. 24. 
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A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL STRATA OF ENGLAND AND WALES— 


IN A DESCENDING ORDER, 


[To face p. 102. 





NAMES P 
(according to Smith.) 








( 1. London clay 

E | 2, Clay and brick- 
} 
( 





earth 
3. and 4. Sand and 
light loam 
5. Chalk 
6. Green sand 
7. Blue marl 
sand } 


Purbeck stone 


8. 


Portland 
rock 

Sand 

Oaktree 


9. 





10. 
ll. 
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Clay Vales. 


Fuller’s earth 





12, Coral rag 

13, Sand and 
sandstone 

14. Cluneh-clay 

and shale 

Kelloway 

stone 

16. Cornbrash lime- 
tone 


Sand and 
sand stone 
18. Forest marble 


4 19. Cla 
20. Great Oolite 


Fuller’s 7 
earth 
22. Under Oolite 


23. Sandand , 

sandstone : 
24. Marlstone 
25. Blue Marl J 


26. Lias, blue } 


27. white 
| 28. Red Marl 

29. M..gnesian lime- 
stone 














15. 





17. 


21. 


Stone-brash Hills. 








Marl Vales. 


30. Coal measures 


| 31. Derbyshire 
limestone 

32. Red and Dun- 
stone 


Mountains. 


33. Killas & Slate 





DESCRIPTION, OR SITUATION, 





Clay generally blue, containing septaria, 
Uxbridge, Trough 


of Puole. 
(No. 3.a subordinate bed of erag or stone (?)—not de- 

' scribed.) 
Greenwich, Surry, &e. 


Potter’s clay, often very pure. 


1. With fiints 

2. Without flints ° Dorsetshire. 
(3. Chalk marb—omitted by Smith.) 

Silicious sand, with calcareous cement, mica, and 

. earth—Folkstone, Vale of Pewsey. 

Clay and marl. Isle of Wight, Undercliff, Maidstone, 

Kent. 

Including the Purbeck st. and limes-st.of Vales of 

Pickering and Alesbury. 

Shells and fragments of do. cemented by calc. spar, 

alternating with shaleand marl. Isle of Purbeck. 

Calcareous, small-grained, oolitic. I. of Port. & Purb- 


with Carstone-sand, cemented by oxide of iron. 

Beds in the ferruginous sand. Bedfordsh, Woburn, 
Sere Hogstye-End. 

Earthy limestone; a mass of coral. 


Dark blue clay and slaty clay. Vales of N. Wilts and 
Bedford. 
A bed ef arenaceous limestone in No. 14. 


thin beds of light-coloured coarse-grained limestone 
in clay. Malmsbury and Trowbridge, Wiltshire. 


thin beds of cale. flagstone in clay. Forest of Dean, 
W., Northamptonshire. 
Caleareous, oolitic, with fragments of shells united 
by caleareous matter. Bath, Rutleadshire, &c, 

In a bed of clay, contained within No. 20, 


Coarse Oolite limestone, with fragments of shells. 
Vicinity of Bath, Northamptonshire. 
(2?) Caleareous sand, 


A bed, marl and clay (?) ~~ 4 Belemnites. 
Beds of blue clay and marl. Pastures of midland- 
counties. Vales of Glouc. and of Belvoir, Lincolnsh. 


Limestone in thin beds, alternating with clay . . 


Beds of coarse limestone, conglomerate reddish 
sandstone, and clay, with gypsum . 
Granular yellowish y, effervescing slowly. Sun- 
derland, Chedde relifts, Stone of York-Minster, Ab- 
berley-hills. 
Beds of coal, sandstone, slaty, and bituminous clays, 
limestone, and clay ironstone. 


Entrochites principal fossils ee: er cy 


Red sandstone . > ” ‘ ‘ 
N. Wales, Cumberland. 


Various Alternations of Hard Graystone, Blue 
Flinty Slate, Limestone, &c. 


Transition slate: some varieties of clay slate—(?) 
N. Wales; Cumberland, Westmoreland, Cornwall, 


Scotland. 
of Cornwall and Scotland. 





34. Granite, syenite 
and gneiss 





SYNONYMES. 





Fossils agree with those of 
Calcaire Grossier of Paris. 
Plastic clay, Argile plastique. 


(Includes the Kentish rag as 
a bed. Webster.) 
Tetsworth clay—Oaktree 
soil. 


Ferruginous sand. Woburn 
safid. 

[Calne Wiltshire. Shotover- 

hill.] 

Oxford, or Fen-clay. 

Kelloway bridge, Wiltshire. 


Red-Backs of Northampton- 
shire. 


Bath freestone,Ketton-stone, 
—~Barneck-stone. 


Bastard Oolite. 


Maidwell limestone. 


Watchet, Aberthaw,South- 
am,Jura limes. of Saussure 
Rock marl, Redground. 

New red sandstone; 2d fictz 
Red land limest. [do. of Wer. 


Independent coal formation. 
er. 
§ Mountain lime, er moun- 
tain Jimest. ist fi. limest. 
Old red sandstone. [Wer. 
Red rhab; ist fletz sand- 
stone. Wer. 


(?) Transition slate of Wer- 
ner. 
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stances, appear within the boundaries of the superior ones, having been 
unveiled by the action of rivers, or other causes of ,‘ denudation,” which 
have carried away, irregularly, certain parts of the original surface. The 
‘‘ outcrops,”’ however, although nearly parallel, have a slight convergence 
to the S.W.; so that a circle, about 50 miles in diameter, around Bath, 
would include almost the whole series. It was fortunately at this point 
that Mr. Smith commenced his investigations; and having unravelled the 
perplexity which the beds in that neighbourhood exhibit, he obtained, as 
it were, a key to the structure of the remaining portion of the island. 

The following, then, is the list of entire series of beds exhibited upon 
the map and section; in which we have endeavoured to reconcile some 
variations between the different enumerations of Mr. Smith in his Me- 
moir, &c.—though we are not sure that, in every instance, we have been 
successful. We have added brief notes of the composition of some of the 
beds, with a list ofsynonymes. But, with a view to the history of the sub- 
ject,we have thought it best to preserve the order and the names of Mr. 
Smith himself, without introducing any corrections. (See List, preceding.) 

In this list there are, it must be confessed, too many hard names; but we 
believe it to be a correct one, with the exceptions we shall presently men- 
tion—a numerous series of beds of inferior note being, of course, included 
under those of principal importance. The denominations are all taken, 
either from places where the characters of the beds are very distinctly 
visible, or from the local names which the strata bear in certain districts; 
and, such as they are, they have come insensibly into very general use 
among the geologists of England. It has not yet been found that many of 
the strata correspond with those of the continental formations; but we have 
mentioned, with the synonymes of the Table, a few, that are supposed to 
do so. 

The succession of the strata is never seen to depart from one unvaried 
order; but, in several instances, certain members of the series are alto- 
gether wanting. Thus Dr. Kidd has stated,* that, at Sidmouth, the green 
sand strata (No. 6.) are found resting on the red marl (No. 28); no trace 
appearing of the intermediate formations, from the lias upwards; a fact 
which he considers as not well accounted for. 

The whole series of beds is composed of clay, limestone, and sandstone, 
the varieties of which, in several instances, are scarcely to be distinguish- 
ed by the ordinary characters of mineralogists: A number of other cir- 
cumstances must therefore necessarily be made to assist in their discrimi- 
nation; and, with this view, Mr. Smith expressly affirms, that certain of 


the fossils, which the beds in general contain in great profusion, may be 


* Geological Essay, 1815, p, 34. 
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considered as infallible guides in recognising them; each bed, as he sup- 
poses, having its peculiar fossils, which do not occur in any of the remain- 
ing members of the series. Toa certain extent, we have no doubt that 
this remark holds true; and its value, as a source of distinction, will be pro- 
portioned to the number of organized species which concur in any doubt- 
ful stratum. Dr. Kidd, however, has justly stated, that ‘ the mutual con- 
nexion of the strata, and the organic remains contained in them, is at least 
not so exclusive as has been asserted: for the remains of animals concluded 
to be characteristic of the newest formations, have been found in some of 
the earlier; and vice versa,”*—of which he gives some very striking in- 
stances. The organized bodies, then, are probably to be considered, not 
as infallible guides, but as very useful assistants in the distinction of similar 
strata; and such we should have expected them to be, if the views of 
Rouelle be well founded as to the correspondence of the situations of such 
bodies with that of shell fish at the bottom of the sea. 

The thickness of the strata (that is to say, the length of the perpendicu- 
lar from the top of the uppermost bed to the bottom of the lowest) is a point 
of great interest, upon which Mr. Smith has not recently published any 
thing; and the statements of Mr. Townsend upon this point are not in 
general correct. The dip, with some local exceptions produced by obvious 
disturbance, is uniformly directed to the S. E., till we pass the magnesian 
limestone, No. 29; but the coal strata are inclined in every direction;— 
and, beyond the coal, the inclination of the primary beds is various, and in 
general very considerable;—nor, in the newer strata, is the angle of the 
dip the same throughout the series, in consequence both of original differ- 
ences of position, and of the unequal thickness of the beds. The chalk, in 
general, falls about 15 or 20 feet in a mile; but, in the Isle of Wight, the 
beds in some places, are vertical, The range of all the beds above the 
coal is shown to be from S.W. to N. E., not only by geological observa- 
tion, but by the direction of the valleys and of the heights formed by the 
emerging strata, as well as by the course of the principal rivers. 

Thus far we have spoken of the strata generally; and it is impossible, 
within our limits, to describe them in detail. There are, however, certain 
members or groups in the series more prominent than the rest; the chalk, 
for example, perhaps the ferruginous sand, the numerous beds included 
under the great oolite, the lias, and the red marl; and if these be held in 
view, they will enable our readers to preserve a proper keeping, in the 


perusal of the desultory remarks that we can offer upon some members of 
the list. 


* Geological Essay, 1815, p. 37. 
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The beginning of the enumeration published by Mr. Smith requires se- 
veral corrections; and we shal! insert below* the true order of the upper 
strata, as given by Mr. Webster at the close of H. Englefield’s very beau- 
tiful work upon the Isle of Wight, and the adjacent coast of Dorsetshire, 
of which we shall have occasion to speak more at large in a subsequent 
article. 

The alluvium of Webster, is composed principally of water-worn frag- 
ments of flints, mixed with sand and clay; the next six beds are those de- 
scribed in a former Number, (Edinburgh Review, vol. 28.), agreeing with 
part of the formation above the chalk in the vicinity of Paris, and other 
parts of the Continent. The sand of this formation, at Alum-bay in the 
Isle of Wight, is considered as the best material which England affords 
for flint glass. The London clay, (No 1, of Smith), so called from its con- 
stituting the bason within which London is placed, is described by Mr. 
Parkinson, in the first volure of the Geological Transactions. The mass 
of this, and the next stratum, rises in various places considerable heights 
above the chalk, as at Highgate, Harrow, and Shooter’s Hills, It abounds 
in organic remains, and affords the Septaria, from which Parker’s Roman 
cement is prepared. The brick earth, (No. 2,) or plastic clay, which is 
ably described by Mr. Buckland,t occupies a very extensive portion of 
the 8. E. of England, particularly in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and 
constitutes the well-known clay of Poole in Dorsetshire. 

The more recent portion of the British strata, from No. 1 of Smith to 
No. 27, may be considered as divided into two by the N.W. boundary of 
the chalk district, which forms an irregular line considerably curved to 
the 8. E., occupying the high grounds in the contiguous parts of Dorset- 
shire, Wiltshire, Berks, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, 
and Norfolk, where it is interrupted by the Wash of Lincolnshire; on the 
north of which, it is resumed at Candlesbury, and is continued from thence 
to the sea at Fyley Bay. The chalk throughout is naturally divided into 
three great beds; which are distinguishable by the layers of flint nodules 


* Order of the beds enumerated by Mr. Webster, as occurring in the Isle of Wight, 
and coast of Dorsetshire. 





Alluyium. Green sandstone, (No. 6. S.) 

_ Upper fresh water formation. Kentish rag—a subordinate bed. 
Upper marine formation. Blue marl—(No. 7. S.) 
Lower marine formation. Ferruginous sand—(No. 13. S.) 

}) Sand without shells. Purbeck shell limestone, (No. 8. 8.) 
London clay, (No. 1 of Smith.) Clay with gypsum. 

| Plastic clay, (No. 8.) Portland oolite, (No. 9. S.) 
Chalk with flints, Uy 5 S.) Bituminous, &c. shale, containing Kim- 
——— without flints. § poe meridge coal. 
Chalk marl. 





t Geol. Trans. IV. Part IT. 
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in the first; by their absence in the second, of which the beds are also 
thicker, and the substance of greater hardness; and the third, or chalk 
marl, (not noticed in Smith’s enumeration,) by the admixture of clay, and 
by its falling to pieces on being exposed to the atmosphere. The stratum 
formed by the union of these beds, which is certainly not less than 700 feet 
in thickness, constitutes the most considerable range of hills in the eastern 
and southern parts ef England; its course being every where marked by 
dry plains of great extent, such as the wolds of Lincolnshire and York- 
shire, and the downs of Surrey, Kent and Sussex, which have nothing like 
them in any other part ef the island: and in several places it bears very 
fine woods of beech. This great deposite is evidently continued under 
the clays above mentioned, (Nos. 1 and 2 of the Table;) for wherever the 
latter are pierced by wells or shafts, the chalk is discovered, and it is un- 
veiled naturally in several places by the deep course of rivers that cut 
through the superincumbent matter. In Sussex, where the chalk itself 
is wanting through a considerable space, it has evidently been removed 
by some great denuding operation, which bas swept away a portion of it 
as well as of the superior beds. 

Mr. Townsend has justly observed, that many of the flint nodules which 
characterize the upper bed of chalk, contain zoophytes, particularly the 
alcyonium, the sponge, and the “‘cup-coral.”” Indeed he says, that zoo- 
phytes ‘‘appear to have formed universally the nuclei of the nodules of 
coated flints. In some, the zoophyte has vanished, and left a vacuity 
which has been subsequently occupied by flint, agate, or calcedony; many 
specimens of which, exhibiting beautiful mamille, are (chiefly) found at 
the bottom of the chalk incumbent on the green sand of Pewsley Vale.” 
This interesting subject, we are glad to perceive, has been since pursued 
by Mr. Buckland of Oxferd.* Mr. Smith has given a wrong place to the 
limestone found at Maidstone in Kent. It is found in great breadth in 
the vales of Aylesbury and Whitehorse, and on the south and west of Ox- 
ford; and its occurrence under the green sandstone has occasioned the 
formation of the remarkable undercliff in the Isle of Wight,—the decay 
of the blue marl causing the subsidence of the incumbent sandstone, in 
very large and continuous masses. 

The stratum which, in reality, is the next in succession, is the ferrugi- 
nous sand (No. 11, of the Table) which Mr. Smith has erroneously placed 
beneath the Purbeck and Portland limestones; which is perhaps the most 
remarkable mistake that he has committed; this bed of sand being’a prin- 
cipal member of the series, and, in several respects, of considerable im- 
portance. It is composed of an alternation of siliceous sand, much charged 


* Geol. Trans. IV. 
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with oxide of iron, clay, and limestone; the sand being cemented, where 
the iron is in large proportion, into a solid substance, known locally under 
the name of Carstene. The course of the stratum is in various places 
much obscured by planting; but it is very conspicuous in Bedfordshire, 
under the name of the Woburn-sands; and the fuller’s earth of that neigh- 
bourhood is found as a subordinate bed abaut the middle of it. This last 
mentioned substance (which appears again in the series, and in the Great 
Oolite No. 20,) is probably one of the most valuable products, in a com- 
mercial view, of the more recent strata of the island. It was formerly 
thought so much of, that its exportation, even to Scotland or Ireland, was 
made felony by an old act of Parliament; and Woodward, who is very 
proud of the productions of his native country, is warm in its praise. 
‘“‘ Those,” says he, ‘“‘who are not rightly acquainted with the uses of this, 
would very probably laugh at any man who should take upon him to set 
forth how precious a commodity it is; though, in truth, it be a thing of 
much higher advantage, and bringing in a much higher revenue to this 
crown and kingdom, than the delves* of dimonds in Golconda, the silver 
mines of Potosi, and the gold of Brazil, bring in to the Great Mogul, the 
king of Spain, or Portugal.’’} 

A good account of the pits of fuller’s earth in Bedfordshire, was given 
in ajetter to Woodward from a Dr. Holloway, which appeared in 1723. 
The author speaks of the “ ridge of sand-hills” in which this substance 
occurs, as extending itself from east to west, at about the distance of eight 
or ten miles every where from the Chiltern Hills (a portion of the ridge of 
chalk); “which two ridges,” he says, ‘“‘you always pass in going from 
London to the N. N. E. and N.W. counties; after which, you come to that 
vast vale which takes in the greatest part of the midland counties;—from 
whence I make a. question, whether fuller’s earth may not probably be 
found in other parts of the same ridge of hills, among like matter.” 

The Purbeck limestone, which comes next in the order of Webster, 
(but is placed erroneously under No. 8, of Smith, above the iron sand,) 
is remarkable for containing fresh water shells and bones of the turtle. 


* The employment of this word here (if it was not in frequent use at that period) 
may possibly have occasioned its introduction in a stanza of the only poem, accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnson, ever written by the celebrated Bentley. 

‘¢ Who Nature’s treasures would explore, 
Her mysteries and arcana know; 
Must high with lofty Newton soar, 
Must stoop as delving Woodward low.” 
Boswell’s Life, &c. 4to, I. 341. 


} On Fossils, pp. vi. & vii. 
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It is the first building stone in the descending series. The Portland oolite 
(No. 9,) is well known as the stone which fronts many of the public build- 
ings in London. Some of its beds contain numerous fossils; and the shale 
which contains the Kimmeridge coal, is the next bed “below it, in the 
correct order. The term “ Rag,” is a sort of technical generic name, 
applied by the English quarrymen, to all flag-stones that break with a 
rough surface; and the “coral rag”’ (No. 12,) is in fact composed almost 
entirely of coral: the Mytilus crista-galli is one of the most remarkable 
fossils of this bed. 

The “ Cornbrash,” (No. 16,) Mr. Smith tells us, “is very aptly de- 
scribed by its name;” we suppose because it exhibits what he terms a 
“ brashy” or ragged appearance, and produces a soil which is very fertile 
in corn. The name is used in Wiltshire, where this bed is distinctly seen. 
Its course is, in general, distinguished by several considerable market- 
towns “‘ which are situate mostly at places where the outcrop of the stratum 
crosses the rivers;” and Mr. Townsend explains satisfactorily the cause 
of this concurrence. The intersection of the harder strata with the stream, 
occasions shallows, and renders the river fordable. ‘ The fords attracted 
passengers, and established the highways; and as these were liable to be 
interrupted by floods, on each side of the ford public-houses were con- 
structed for the accommodation of the traveller, which laid the foundation 
for villages and towns. In process of time fords gave place to bridges; yet 
the appellation continued to be used when the reason for it had been long 
since forgotten.” Page 189. 

The name of Freestone has been given to the beds of the Great Oolite 
(No. 20.), from the ease with which they are cut for building, when in a 
recent state. ‘* This is the rock by which Bath is almost everywhere sur- 
rounded, and to which it is indebted for the exquisite beauty of its edi- 
fices.”” It may be traced “‘ from S.W. to N.E. through the centre of the 
kingdom, in the intermediate space between the coal districts and the 
chalk; but is nowhere so much rent and separated by deep valleys as in 
the neighbourhood of Bath.” Wherever the great oolite extends, its beds 
of clay and fuller’s earth (No. 21.) invariably appear:—And the under 
colite (No. 22.) is often closely blended with the upper, in the southern 
part of its course; but is detached frem it in Oxfordshire, Northampton, 
and Rutlandshire. 

A very considerable thickness of sandy and argillaceous beds next suc- 
ceeds, among which the Blue Marl (No. 25.) occupies the extensive vales 
of Gloucestershire, Evesham, and Belvoir; but the bed next in import- 
ance after the Oolite is No. 26., the Lias, which is, upon the whole, the 
best marked stratum in the whole series. The beds “ crop out magnifi- 
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cently” at Kelweston, near Bath, and may be seen to great advantage at 
Turweston and Keynsham, between Bath and Bilton; and, as we have 
mentioned in our last Number, on the authority of Mr. Horner, these re- 
lations may be very well seen in the N.W. of Somersetshire. The stratum 
is continued along the southern coast of Wales, from Milford Haven to 
Cardiff; and in its course to the north, it forms, very distinctly, the boun- 
dary of that natural division of the British strata, which we have already 
mentioned. The upper beds, of a blue colour, are remarkable for af- 
fording a lime which has the valuable property of hardening under water; 
and the white lias has been employed in a newly invented process for en- 
graving onstone. The whole stratum abounds in organized remains; and 
the blue beds of the vicinity of Charmouth in Dorsetshire have afforded a 
very remarkable specimen, preserved in Mr. Bullock’s museum, contain- 
ing the remains of a creature, supposed by Sir E. Home,* to be more 
nearly allied to the tribe of fishes than to any other classes of animal; but 
which, we are informed, is by the French naturalists considered as belong- 
ing to the Lizard tribe. 

The Red Marl (No. 28.) is one of the most remarkable and perplexing 
of the British series of beds, from its great extent, and from the nature of 
its Composition and arrangement. It occupies a considerable portion of 
Devon and Somersetshire, and, passing northward along the course of the 
Severn, in a narrow band, spreads over a large part of Shropshire, Staf- 
fordshire, and nearly the whole of Cheshire, on the N. and W. of the 
great Derbyshire coal-tract, to the east of which it stretches ina long 
band from the vicinity of Nottingham to the sea at the mouth of the Tees. 
Mr. Buckland has detected its presence also in the vale of Carlisle, and in 
the vicinity of Whitehaven,} thus adding to its territory a large tract to the 
N.W. of the Great Northern Coal District, which has -previously been 
supposed to belong to the old-red-sandstone or dunstone (No. 32.) of Mr. 
Smith; a determination of considerable importance, which tends to remove 
a great deal of the obscurity that has hitherto involved the relations of the 
two red-sandstones, (Nos. 28. and 32.) one of which was well known to 
occur in certain situations beneath the coal. 

The surface of the district occupied by the red marl is everywhere near- 
ly horizontal; and the soil above it affords some of the best land in Eng- 
land. The formation itself consists of a great number of different sub- 
stances, in the form both of beds and of anomalous masses—limestone— 
breccia—gypsum—rock-salt—and several varieties of sandstone. And it 
is very remarkable, that in every other country where rock-salt has hith- 
exyto been found, it is accompanied by reddish clay and sandstone, resem- 


* Phil, Trans. 1814, p, 571. t Geol. Trans. IV. Part I. 
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bling those of Cheshire red marl. ‘ In North Cheshire,” says Mr. Town- 
send, “ all the town, and most of the villages, are built with the stone of 
this extensive stratum, which in Exeter gives the name to Rougemont 
castle; and, in various parts of its course, has had a share of the denomi- 
nation of places; as at Radford, Redford, Redhill, Rotherham,” &c. And 
Dr. Kidd thinks it not improbable, that the two rivers of America, both 
called “‘ Rio Colorado,” owe the colour from whence they derive. this 
name to their passage through a district similar to our rock marl.* 

The northern portion of the Magnesian Limestone (No. 29.), which ex- 
tends from the sea-shore beyond Sunderland te Nottingham, is remark- 
able for the steadiness of its course, and the uniformity of its character; 
and it derives considerable importance from the station which it thus oc- 
cupies immediately above the coal. But at the place last mentioned, it 
suddenly disappears; and its relations, where it is said to be reserved in 
the midland counties, and has been ascertained to exist in the south and 
west of the island, are still somewhat obscure. Two valuable papers have 
recently appeared upon this subject, by Dr. Bright and Mr. Warburton, 
and by Dr. Gilby, which render it probable that this rock forms a bed 
within the lowest portion, or is perhaps the very lowest bed, of the red 
sandstone: And at St. Bees, near Whitehaven, on the north-western 
shore, it has been found by Mr. Buckland below the red marl, and im- 
mediately above the coal strata; a situation precisely the same with that 
which it maintains throughout its course from Nottingham to the sea. 

30. ‘“* The mass of strata,” says Mr. Smith, ‘‘ usually called coal me- 
tals, is known to be deprived of much of the superficial space which it 
would occupy, by the overlapping of the red earth: When this unconform- 
ability of the red earth shall be more generally known, and its irregular 
thickness more correctly proved, it is highly probable that much more 
coal may be discovered, and the coal metals be found as regularly con- 
nected as other strata.”’ (Memoir, p. 49.) The coal strata in general ap- 
pear to have been deposited in the form of detached basins, within cor- 
responding cavities of the subjacent limestone; but it is doubtful how far 
any continuity can be ascertained between the beds, in distant portions 
even of the same basins; and, upon the whole, the relations of the coal, 
with those of the incumbent and subjacent substances, forms a subject 
well deserving of investigation. One of the best known of the British coal 
districts,. is that of South Wales, described by Mr. Martin in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1806; which is remarkable, as being the seat 
of some of the most wealthy and extensive manufactories 1n this country; 
a very large proportion of all the British copper being smelted at Swan- 


* Kidd, Geol. Essay, p. 105. 
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sea, on the southern verge of this great basin—and the ironworks 6f 
Merthy Tidvie, on its northern boundary, being probably the greatest of 
the kind in the world. The difference of quality in the coal of South 
Wales, which, in some places, is bituminous, in others wholly destitute 
of bitumen, like that of Kilkenny, is a fact that deserves attention, but 
which has not hitherto been explained.—Besides this tract, and various 
detached portions of coal country, in the neighbourhood of Bristol, Glou- 
cestershire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and North Wales, an uninterrupted 
range of coal strata occurs in the north of England, which is bounded on 
the east by the magnesian limestone, and on the west by an irregular line 
from Berwick on the Tweed to the neighbourhood of Liverpool, thence 
again eastward, through Manchester, by Newcastle under Line, to Not- 
tingham; the coalfields of Cumberland, &c. being, as it were, a lateral 
offset from this great tract. Mr. Smith has marked, we have no doubt 
with great fidelity, the situation and boundaries of some of these coal dis- 
tricts: but, in Northumberland and Durham, his map is very erroneous; 
as will be evident upon comparing it with that which accompanies Mr. 
Winch’s Memoir on this part of England, in the Geological Transactions, 
Vol. 4. 

31, ‘ The limestone of the peak of Derby, which rises from beneath 
the coal measures, being brought up, as it were, in several places, by 
local causes of disturbance, and consequently exposed by denudation, is 
a part of the same kind of rock which appears at intermediate distances, 
under the same circumstances, from thence up to its termination, in the 
sea near to Berwick on Tweed.” —“ In a part of Westmoreland, and Cum- 
berland also, it seems to underlay the coal. It reappears, under the same 
circumstances, in Flintshire; and may be thence traced to the corres- 
ponding point in the sea in South Wales. The greatest mineral districts 
are in the course of this limestone.” Smith’s Memoir, p. 49, 50. 

Mr. Farey, who has given an excellent account of this rock, under the 
name of Mineral Limestone, states, that the beds beneath the coal strata 
are six in number, namely, three of limestone, and three of toadstone; the 
united thickness of the former being 170 yards, that of the toadstone 70, 
and of a fourth bed of limestone below these, 130. These beds are inter- 
sected by numerous veins, productive of valuable ores, especially of lead; 
which, according to Whitehurst, do not pass through the intermediate 
toadstone strata, but are nevertheless continued through all the three 
beds of limestone: A statement, from whence it has been inferred that the 
toadstone must have been injected, or forced in between the limestone 
beds, subsequently to the formation of the veins. But the correctness of 
this inference is denied by Mr. Farey. The fourth limestone forms by 
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far the thickest mass, without division into obvious beds, of any in the 
British series. The deep vales of Dovedale and Wettendale being ex- 
cavated wholly in this stratum to the depth of at least 250 yards; yet a 
large part of it seems to be still above. It is the first, or lowest of the fletz 
rocks of Werner, that occurs in England.* 

We shall here close these detailed observations on the strata enumefat- 
ed by Mr. Smith; his delineation of the mountainous portion of the island, 
in which the older rocks occur, being obviously very general and incom- 
plete. It would perhaps have been better, if, in the first instance, he 
had confined his publication to the beds above the red marl, with which 
he is evidently much better acquainted than with the remaining members 
of the series. The various and important uses of the determinations we 
have already detailed, are too obvious to require much illustration. In 
mining, and the search for coal,—in the structure of canals, of roads,—in 
building, draining, and the judicious search for, and management of 
springs,—the advantages of an acquaintance with the strata are incalcu- 
lable. Mr. Townsend mentions an instance where the Commissioners of 
the Bath roads sent ten miles for flints, while their wagons actually pass- 
ed, without their knowing it, over a bed of flints for the greatest part of the 
way; and while a bed of excellent rock was situated beneath the sand of 
which the surface was composed. And he states, that the pits from whence 
all the stone was taken for building the city cathedral of Bath, were open- 


* Our readers will now be enabled to appreciate the value of Mr. Michell’s list of 
the strata already mentioned, at p. 319; the date of which was about 1788 or 1789. 
We have subjoined to each item the corresponding number of Smith’s enumeration, 
principally on the authority of Mr. Farey; by whom this interesting document has 
been published in the Philos, Magazine, Vol. XXXVI. p. 102. 


“« Mr. Michell’s Account of the South of England Strata. 





YARDs. YARDs. 
(Of Thickness. ) (Of Thickness. ) 
‘Chalk (No. 5.of Smith) 120 “* Sand of Newark, (? ) a- 
‘* Golt, (part of chalk marl, bout 30 
No. “% and blue marl, ** Red clay of Tuxford, and 
No, 7.) - 50 several red marl (No. 28.) 100 
‘* Sand of Bedfordshire, (No. “ Sherewood forest, peb- 50 
i - = 10o0r 20 bles and pave, ‘(all 
‘* Northamptonsh. lime and vial ?) wmoguay 
Portland limes, ying in ** Very fine white sand, uncertain. 
séveral strata, appa . to ( Qu? bed in No. 28.) 
25.) - 100 ** Roche Abbey and Brother- 
‘< Lyas strata (Nos. 26. and ton limes (No 29.) 100 
27.) : - 70 or 100 | ** Coal strata of Yorkshire —-” 


it will be perceived, that the author of this list accords with Mr. Webster, in plae 
cing the ferruginous sand above the Portland limestone. 
VOL. VI. P 
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have been much better, if the colours had been confined to places re- 
specting which the author was possessed of certain and accurate infor- 
mation: for his readers (if that term be applicable) would thus have known 
where information was wanting, and could have relied with more confi- 
dence on what was expressed. As the map stands, there is no mode of dis- 
tinguishing the correct from the inaccurate portion. 

We have already pointed out the most important errors at the beginning 
of the series, in the S. E. of the island, on the authority of Mr. Webster. 
The maps in the Transactions of the Geological Society will point out 
other defects, particularly those of the London clay, vol. 2.; of part of So- 
mersetshire and of Lincolnshire, vol. 3.; and those of Durham and Nor- 
thumberland, vol. 4. The comparison is in general unfavourable to Mr. 
Smith; but we believe that his delineation of a large part in the interior 
and west of England is very accurate: indeed, when the great labour and 
extent of the task are talxen into the account, its correctness is surprising. 
The scale of the map, five miles to an inch (the whole occupying a space 
of 5 1-2 feet by 7 1-2), is, we think, considerably too large. It would have 
been much better if the general map had been more portable, and the 
minuter details left for separate maps of counties: and, if a second edition 
be published, we recommend the adoption of this plan. 

We have seen several of the county maps announced at the beginning 
of this article, in which the beds were laid down to considerable minute- 
ness, from documents in Mr. Smith’s possession, and we do not hesitate to 
recommend them strongly to our readers.—A series of such maps, con- 
nected by a general one, would be a capital acquisition to country gentle- 
men, naturalists, and travellers in England. But the great defect of the 
work is the employment, without explanation, of a nomenclature perfectly 
new. Even if the barbarism of many of the names be forgiven, they must 
still be unintelligible to all persons but the inhabitants of small districts, in 
which the terms have a local circulation. We should have thought that 


the proper scientific names of the substances composing the strata, with a 
series of brief descriptions, might have been easily obtained for the Me- 
moir; and that some such table as we have attempted above, might have 
been inserted on the map itself. The determination of the meaning of the 
terms employed in a work of such magnitude, would form, it appears to us, 
avery fit object for the labours of the Geological society; and, if proper 
application was made to that learned Body, we have little doubt that a 
committee would willingly assist in rendering more useful the result of 
Mr. Smith’s researches. We can hardly imagine a more grateful occupa- 
tion for men of liberality and scientific acquirements, than thus to give 
effect to valuable observations, and, at the same time, essentially promote 
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the welfare of an ingenious and deserving man, who is dependent solely 
upon his own exertions for support. 

In the examination which we have now concluded, we have deduced 
our inferences and statements from such documents only as are already in 
possession of the public, that we might avoid all risk of trespassing on the 
rights of those who are engaged in following out and correcting the inves- 
tigation, in which Mr. Smith has so well taken the lead. It is no smali 
gratification to reflect, that developments of such great usefulness and in- 
terest have been effected by an Englishman, untaught, and unassisted; and 
that he has been enabled to produce, with all its imperfections, one of the 
best Geological Maps that has hitherto appeared: for to this high praise 
we dothink Mr. Smith is fairly entitled. It has therefore given us peculiar 
pleasure to bring before the public this performance; and we are per- 
suaded that the enlightened persons to whom we have just now alluded, will 
partake of our satisfaction in thus attempting to mark an era in the histo- 
ry, where their own names cannot fail hereafter to occupy that elevated 
place, which zeal in the pursuit of science, guided by intelligence and 
liberality, is always sure to obtain. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Syllabus of the Lectures of Thomas Cooper, Esq. M. D. as Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Pennsylwana. 


Or the characters of mineral substances, as distinguished by the sight, 
the touch, the taste, the smell, the hearing. 
Of the means of distinguishing mineral substances artificially: by the 


file, the knife, the blow-pipe, the mineral acids: by their crystallization 
and the goniometer; their phosphorescence, their refraction, their mag- 
netism and polarity, their electricity, specific gravity, Xc. 

Of the specific gravity of the globe of the earth, according to Sir Isaae 
Newton, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Cavendish, Drs. Maskelyne and Hutton. 

Of the crust of the globe so far as we have yet pierced into it. 

Of mineral classification: 1. By families, founded on external charac- 
ters. Werner in Germany, and his followers, Jameson in Scotland, and 
, Thomson in England. 2. By chemical characters, Kirwan, Babbington, 
Kidd, Clarke, in England. 3. By the primitive crystal, and the crystallo- 
graphic variations, according to certain laws of decrement and increment; 
Romé de Lisle Haiiy, and his followers of the French school. 4. The sys- 
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tem of the present lecturer; viz. mineralogy founded upon geological situ- 
ation and connexion; with the reasons for proposing the plan of mineralo- 
gical classification now first adopted. 

Of the foundation of geological science, viz. regularity of position of 
the formations and strata that compose the crust of the earth. Definition 
of formation, viz. a series of strata occasionally alternating and intermix- 
ing; apparently formed within one and the same limited period. 

Causes of anomaly and exception; viz. volcanic action; action of water; 
atmospheric decomposition; rock-avalanches. Wherein, of strata deficient 
in the usual series, of partial irregularities in the position of strata; boul- 
der stones, and other rolled and misplaced masses of rocks, heterogeu.eous 
to the district where they are found. 

Of the division of the formations, into primitive, transition, secondary, 
alluvial, and volcanic. Cautions against the implicit adoption of the theo- 
ries whereon these names are founded. 

Of the primitive formations, viz. granitic, magnesian, calcareous, and 
argillitic. 

Of the granitic formation, viz. the old granite, gneiss, imbedded large 
grained granite, mica slate. Of the hornblende and syenite (sometimes 
called the primitive trap rocks) alternatiug and intermixed with the grani- 
tic formation. 

Of the substances composing the granitic formation; viz. quartz, feld- 
spar, mica, hornblende. 

Of the substances non-metallic, occasionally found in the granitic form- 
ation, viz. schorl, tourmalin, sibarite, garnet, beryl, cymophane, topaz, 
pyrophysalite, scapolite, spodumene, andalusite, jade, phosphate of lime, 
fluate of lime, idocrase, allalite, prehnite, &c. &c. 

Of the magnesian formation; consisting of chlorite, steatite, talc, ami- 
anth, serpentine. Of the alternating and intermixing primitive or magne- 
sian limestone. 

Of the substances non-metallic, found in the magnesian and limestone 
formations: asbestos, bitter spar, staurotide, automalite, diallage, kyanite, 
tremolite, actynolite, epidote, dolomite, &c. Of the connexion between 
hornblende, epidote, and actynolite. 

Of partial and intermixing beds, nodules, and strata; of quartz, sye- 
nite, and porphyry. Of the as yet indistinct line of division between the 
primitive and transition formations: of the psammites of the French geolo- 
gists: reasons for retaining the transition class: of the distinctive charac- 
ters of the transition class, viz. 1. Absence of crystallization in the mass. 
2. Aggregate of worn fragments, and particles imbedded in a paste. 3. 
Commencement of organic remains. 4. Werner’s character of the argilla- 
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ceous nature of transition hornblende. 5. Characters now first proposed 
for investigation by the present lecturer, viz. the carbonaceous and de- 
structible colouring matter prevalent in transition slates and limestones; 
and the presence of non-bituminous anthracite. 

Of the rRANsiTIOoN rocks: of porphyry: of clay-slate passing into transi- 
tion clay-slate: grauwackes, grauwackeshists, limestones, and transition 
traps, viz. hornblende, sienitic or hornblende rocks, and greenstones. 

Of the substances found in the transition class: jaspar, flint-slate, lydian 
stone, whetslate, gypsum, anthracite, graphite, asbestos accompanying 
anthracite, black chaik; organic remains of transition, viz. small crusta- 
cez, and impressions of the smaller and first class of vegetables, fishes, &c. 

Of the various kinds of zeulite in primitive and transition rocks, the pro- 
duce of infiltration. 

Of the old red sandstone: its doubtful character: and of the substances 
found connected with the old red sandstone; viz. rock salt, gypsum, jet, 
&e. 

Of the seconpary, floetz, or horizontal formations: of the mountain, or 
metalliferous limestone, and the sandstone strata and lavas accompanying 
it: of the bituminous coal formation; the sandstone usually subtending it; 
the strata composing and intersecting it, neptunian and volcanic; of the 
magnesian limestone; of the strata intervening between the magnesian and 
lias limestone; wherein of the oolite of England; guere if this be not a tu- 
fous deposite from thermal waters? Of the strata above the lias limestone 
ascending to the chalk; of the strata in Europe above the chalk; of the ab- 
sence (according to the present state of observations) of the chalk and 
other more recent floetz deposits, within the bounds of the United States. 

Of the substances found in the secondary strata: crystallized and amor- 
phous quartz, millstones, fullers’ earth, lithographic stones; of the surtur- 
brand, amber, &c. near or in the alluvial. 

Of the organic remains of the secondary strata. Quere, are strata really 
characterized by organic remains? and if so, to what extent? 

Of the ALLUVIAL so1L and the organic remains found in it: of the rela- 
tive ages of organic remains, and of the animals to which they belonged: of 
madrepore and coraline islands. 

Of votcanic formations; viz. of modern and active volcanoes, and the 
substances found therein, ashes and cinders; cellular, compact, and por- 
phyrytic lavas; of idocrase, and ejected portions of primitive rocks; of the 
minerals termed nepheline, meionite, and sommite; of obsidian, pumice, 
tufa, puzzolane or terras, zeolyte, augite or volcanic hornblende, olivine 
or peridot, sulphur, salts, &c. &c. Of mud-lavas. 

Of ancient and extinct volcanoes: wherein of columnar basalt, amor 
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phous basalt, porphyry, greenstone, whinstone, toadstone, amygdaloid or 
mud lava. Of the volcanic interpositions called dykes. 

Of the geodes, zeolytes, prehnites, jaspars, agates, quartz, olivine; Xc. 
found in the air-cells of ancient volcanoes, and formed by infiltration. 

Of the probable volcanic origin of Werner’s newest fleetz trap formation. 

Of bastns: 1. Of coal basins, Richmond, Virginia: Rive de Guir in 
France, &c. 2. Of chalk basins; of the Paris basin, the London basin, the 
Isle of Wight basin. 3. Of the great basin of the Mississippi. 

Of MINERAL WATERs: 1. Saline. -2. Hepatic and carbonic. 3. Chalybe- 
at. 4. Thermal. 

Of METALLIC SUBSTANCES in veins, beds, or strata: Of the metallic sub- 
stances generally found in the primitive: as pyrites, magnetic and octahe- 
dral iron; titanite, rutilite, menachanite; molybdena; tin, &c. &c. 

Of other metai!ic substances common to the formations. 

Of meTeoro:.iTEs and falling stars. 

Of theories and cosMoGENrIEs; and the insufficiency of any yet proposed 
taken singly, to account for known appearances. 

When the substances are exhibited in the rocks, as they are actually 
found in nature, with their accompaniments, they convey, as I think, far 
more precise information than any insulated hand specimen or cabinet col- 
lection can possibly afford. For the motto of mineralogy, is that of man in 
the civilized world; noscitur @ socio: “‘ shew me your companions and I will 
tell youwho youare.’’ I insert the preceding syllabus of my lectures, as 
containinga new arrangement at least; and as suggesting views of the 
subject not to be found in the usual systems of mineralogy.—T. C. 

Two courses have been delivered, one in the fall of the year 1817, the 
other in the spring of 1818. 


AMERICAN COPPER. 


A sPECIMEN of the native copper found on the south shores of 
Lake Superior, has been analysed at the mint of Utrecht. The di- 
rector gives it as his opinion, that the mass from which it was ta- 
ken has undergone fusion by volcanic heat. That its qualities re- 
semble what is called Peruvian copper, its colour a clear red; 
peculiarly qualified for rolling and forging; and is incomparably 


bettcr than Swedish copper, for colour, the fineness of its pores, 
and its extreme ductility. 











THE NEW YORK JEW. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM COL. BARRE TO THE HON. ARTHUR LEE, 
DATED LONDON, 31 JAN. 1771. 


Srr—I should have long since acknowledged the receipt of 
your very obliging letter of last June, if I had been in England; 
but I was, at the time of its arrival, in a remote part of Europe, 
and now seize this as the first opportunity, which presents itself 
since my return, to pay my respects to you. 

I see you lament, with all the feelings of true patriotism, that 
the firmness of America has at last given way to the combined 
arts of ministerial and mercantile wickedness. It was very diffi- 
cult to resist the former, and upon my word I think it fair to call 
the latter rather mercantile weakness than wickedness.—Some of 
the most considerable men throughout your continent are em- 
ployed in active commerce. They stood long in defence of the 
rights of their fellow-subjects; but the ministers here had saga- 
city enough to see that (besides the jealousy of each other) the 
expense of the contest lay too heavy upon that body of men, to 
continue much longer, However, it must be confessed upon the 
whole, that America has shown, in the late struggle, a strong 
love of liberty, a spirited resentment, and most uncommon abi- 
lities. 

Iam exceedingly obliged to you for your two presents. Their 
intrinsic worth is rare, and the manner of sending them very flat- 
tering. It must give me great pleasure to find that my poor ser- 
vices are still remembered in America, and that I hold a place in 
the esteem of so respectable a man as Mr. Lee. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
ISAAC BARRE. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE NEW YORK JEW. 
(From the Diary of the hon. Arthur Lee.) 


New Yorx,—1784.—I went to visit a Jew, called Simpson, 
though his true name is Sampson. He was born at Frankfort on 
the Maine; has lived in this city seventy years, and is aged ninety- 
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nine. He married a wife on Long Island, with whom he lived six- 
ty years, and she died in her eightieth year. He wore his hair and 
beard, both white, but not yet of the silver whiteness of old age. 
He had some of his teeth remaining, and his eyesight good. His 
eyes were blue, his complexion fair and florid; both which are un- 
common among Jews. He walked well, ate well, slept well, 
and talked well. His voice was strong—he talked much, but was 
not prolix; is a very warm whig, and as such quitted the city, 
when the British took it. He told us, when he first came hither, 
the whole consisted of one street, and there were orchards where 
the townisnow. He said there was then an Indian king on Long‘ 
Island, who was very proud; and thought there was no one in the 
world greater than himself; but having heard much of the great 
king of England, he sent his son to see whether he was bigger, as 
he phrased it, than himself. Simpson was present when the son 
returned. The old king was eating a mess of mush. He immedi- 
ately inquired of his son whether he had seen the king on the 
other side of the water, and whether he was bigger than himself? 
The son answered, a great deal bigger: and gave such a stupend- 
ous account of the British king, that the old man 1emained for 
some time ina sullen reverie. At length he asked his son, if the 
king of England ever died: to which the latter replied in the af- 
firmative. Upon this the chief recovered his cheerfulness, and eat 
his mush with alacrity. He said, he believed general Washington 
was the greatest warrior in the world, and ought to be called Jo- 
shua: that the king of France had made him one of his mares- 


chals, and he was sure would never rest till he got him into his 
service. On some one’s mentioning that the Jews of Amsterdam 


were about to purchase a large tract of land on the back part of 
Georgia, for the purpose of establishing a colony of Jews exclu- 
sively; he observed that it would not do; for that the Jews pros- 
pered most when intermixed with other nations. He delivered his 
sentiments with conciseness and perspicuity. His only failing con- 
sisted in being somewhat deaf. He said, in all his life he had not 
kept his bed two days from sickness—that he had never observed 
any particular regimen, had used spectacles for forty years, till 
of late he could see without them. He was easy and cheerful; and 


benevolent of his blessings on us. 











FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Letter from a Gentleman to his Friend about to frroceed on a 
Journey to the Interior. 


My worthy Friend, 

I RECEIVED your letter, and am highly flattered by the honour 
which you have conferred upon my name, by selecting me as one 
of the patrons of your noble enterprise to explore the interior of 
this globe. I am sure your frankness will forgive me for suggest- 
ing that it would have been better if you had associated with me 
two of our own philosophers, instead of those gentlemen whom 
you have chosen. Who so proper to patronize the magnificent 
undertaking of a son of Fredon as the enlightened Fredonians 
themselves? 

Of all the schemes that Fame can feed on, 
None e’er shall equal those of Fredon; 
Hence Fredon’s sons should always lead 
The projects of each gallant Frede. 

Pray pardon the homeliness of these lines, as they are an ex- 
tract from an unpublished epic poem which I am writing on Fre- 
donian discoveries, in which your name shall not be forgotten. 

I wish I could accept your invitation to be one of the * hun- 
dred brave companions” with whom you so generously offer to 
share the glory of your enterprise; but you will recollect that I 
am a centumvir of this world, and have obligations to fulfil in 
Fredon too imperious to be neglected. Our illustrious friend; 
with that distinguished liberality which so eminently characteri- 
zes all his actions, promises to lend you his pedrometer, and 
regrets that he has disposed of the books that you wanted from 
his library. But I have no doubt you will be able to borrow them 
from congress, since as the purchasers have found no earthly. 
use for them in this world, they might possibly promote the - 
ends of science among the scavans whom you are about to 
visit. What profound reflections arise in the mind at the bare 
mention of these interesting people! Methinks I behold all the 


‘theories of the Fredonian philosophers realized! Salt mountains 


lift their hoary heads to the skies; horned frogs querulously croak 
in muddy pools; and mighty mammoths move-among the mea- 
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dews. That the cadmean, which our friend Thornton claims as his 
invention, is the vernacular idiom I do not entertain a doubt, and I 
trust perpetual motion will there be exhibited in all its glory. 

For myself I have not much to say, though I have not been of 
late years an unfrequent worshipper at the shrine of science. 

My observations on the case of Miss Potty Baker led me into 
a series of experiments on the subject of sleep. The result was 
very satisfactory to myself, that sleep was an unnecessary indul- 
gence, but when I undertook to read my memoir on the pheno- 
menon at the New-York Philosophical Society, some of my audi- 
tors dozed, and my particular friends hinted that it was utterly 
impossible to persuade people to keep awake unless I should 
cease to write. They did not point out any necessary connexion 
between my composition and their sleeping; nor did I ask any ex- 
planation, as I had witnessed the same effect to be produced by 
the lucubrations of other Fredonian philosophers. My waking 
while they slept convinced me of the vast superiority of mind 
over body, an observation which I frequently made to myself 
when I served in the public councils of the Fredonian nation as a 
centumvir. 

With the most cordial wishes for your welfare and the success 
of your enterological enterprise, I am, &c. 


P. S. I have been as much perplexed as a certain royal person- 
age was at the opening of a dumpling, in thinking how you will 
effect an entrance into the hidden region. Sometimes I thought 
that you might find an enteromphalos through which you could 
creep. But in tumbling over the pages of Shakspeare, which I 
sometimes peruse instead of Cicero in the original, I found a so- 
lution of all my difficulties in the following passage, which proves 
that the great poet of nature rolled his eye towards the very spot 
which has now been dreamt of in your philosophy. 


Tis you must dig with mattock and with spade, 
And pierce the inmost centre of the earth. 


After you have accomplished a penetration, it would be prudentto 
close the inlet, lest some of the English navigators, now in search 
of the north pole, should discover the entrance and divide the ho- 
nour of your discovery. As no one ever got through my essay on 
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the art of becoming a great philosopher, 1 send you a copy, ele- 
gantly bound and gilt for the important purpose of “occluding” 
the entrance to the interesting regions. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIo. 
THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 
From ‘Conversations on the Bible,” by a Lady. 


WE announced, some months ago, that a lady of Philadelphia, 
was preparing for the press a work on the Bible; and we now 
have the pleasure of informing our readers that a specimen of 
the author’s plan has recently been published. 

We learn from private sources, in addition to the publisher’s 
advertisements, that this specimen has been received with great 
commendation, from those who are best qualified to speak on the 
matter,—from ministers of the gospel whe p:each various 
doctrines, but who unite in one opinien «1% the merits 
of this unambitious production; and are very desirous that it 
should be introduced into our schools. Eminently useful as it 
would be in the seminaries of youth, there is much in these 
Convensations of which very many of a more mature age, are 
deplorably ignorant; and after dosing away the sabbath mornings 
of a whole life, and acquiring the name of Christians, some of them 
might not bea little mortified to find in this book, how ignorant 
they were of the mere history of the volume which contains the 
sum of their hopes. How many of this description would be puz- 
zled to answer one of the first questions that occurs in this 
volume—Why the Bible is so called—need not be investigated. 
The object of the writer is to give a plain and connected view of 
the historical parts of the Bible in conjunction with the prophe- 
sies, and to illustrate the customs and manners which so. often 
occur in the sacred pages. This is effected by means of Con- 
VERSATIONS between a mother and two daughters, to which per- 
sons, a son is occasionally added, when the author finds it neces- 
sary to introduce a Jittle learning, and wishes to do it without 
shocking the feelings of some readers at the very idea of women 
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talking Greek! The mother relates, in her own language, the 
sacred history, and the young ladies ask questions whenever they 
feel at a loss. In this way they proceed through the first five 
books of Moses, in a series of dialogues, which are never dull, 
even to those to whom the subjects are familiar, and which will 
be very instructive to those who do not repair to the great foun- 
tain head from which this rivulet flows. The author says, in her 
preface, 

‘To talk about the Bible in our social circles now, is just as fashionable 
as it is to be a member of a Bible society; for in our age of wonders, we 
are all philosophers and all philanthropists—the title, therefore, of this 
little book will lead some to expect that sort of discussion to which they 
are every day accustomed. They will be entirely disappointed. The 
flippancy and temerity with which the most abstruse questions of scripture 
are introduced into familiar conversation is as irreverent as it is absurd, 
and ought to be discouraged. Let us endeavour to ascertain, with a seri- 
ousness corresponding to the magnitude of the subject, the authority on 
which these doctrines are given to us, and if we find, as we certainly 
shall, that they will bear the severest scrutiny, let us acquiesce in silence, 
while we humbly feel their superiority to our limited reason. 

‘Should this first essay be received with approbation, the work will be 
continued. 

‘That faults may be discovered in this performance, there exists not a 
doubt in the mind of the author. They might, perhaps, be extenuated by 
adequate apologies; but they who take upon themselves the office of in- 
struction, have but little right to insist on the lenity of the public. An 
anonymous work may anticipate candour, because it owes nothing to the 
adventitious weight of reputation. Nor is there, in our liberal times, any 
hostility to a female pen, to be deprecated. The moral and intellectual 
sphere of women has been gradually enlarging with the progress of the 
benignant star of Christianity; but it was reserved for the nineteenth 
century to honour them beyond the circle of domestic life—to form them 
into societies organized, active, and useful in the most excellent pursuits. 
Still, let them ever remember, that whilst here, they may be permitted to 
emit one invigorating ray,—there, it is their duty, and their privilege to 
shine.’ 

Philadelphia, 1816. 

The volume is embellished with a variety of engravings, illus- 

trative of the scenes described, which are executed with much 


heatness. We insert two of them with this article; and as we did 
not propose to enter into a review of the ConvERsATIONS, we pro- 
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seed to make an extract. It will certainly be admitted by those 
who understand the subject, that we expose this book to a severe 
ordeal, when we select for this pnrpose an abridgment of a story 
so simple, so affecting, and so replete with instruction, as the tale 
of Joseph. As a specimen of eloquent narrative, it has never 
been surpassed. But it was necessary to bring it within the com- 
pass of a part of a small volume, and it will be seen that this dif- 
ficult task has been accomplished with singular feiicity. Unlike 
the compositions of uninspired men, there are in this tale, no ex- 
crescences to be lopped off, no verbiage to be pruned, no tedious- 
ness to be enlivened—it would seem to be like a finished picture, 
so perfect that the slightest touch would destroy the whole. Yet 
it has been condensed here, by a mind so familiar with all the 
lights and shades, that the reader rises from the perusal with the 
same satisfaction that a spectator feels while he dwells upon 
the vivid colours of an accurate panorama. 

‘We come now to the beautiful story of Joseph, which is familiar to every 
one. We cannot however omit it, because it is intimately connected with 
the history of Israel. 

CatTuerine. No matter how often it is repeated, mother. I have never 
read any thing so deeply interesting. 

Moruer. It is impossible to surpass the relation which has been left by 
the inspired historian. But unless we could assume his mantle, the noble 
simplicity of his manner must be lost in any abridgment. I touch it there- 
fore with unaffected diffidence, and must be content to relinquish the em- 
beliishment of many an inimitable stroke of natural eloquence, and conti- 
nue briefly our narrative through the principal events of that patriarch’s 
life. He was the favourite child of his father, and most probably because 
he was the most amiable. For it would seem more likely that Benjamin, 
the Benoni* bequeathed with the last breath of his beloved Rachel, should 
engage the partial fondness of the bereaved husband. But he loved Joseph 
more than all his other children, and excited their jealousy by imprudent- 
ly displaying his affection. 

Accustomed as they were to consider the elder, as entitled to superior 
honours, they could not behold Joseph distinguished by a garment of curi- 
ous texture, the mark of his father’s peculiar favour, without envy and 
disgust. But Joseph was destined to be more nobly distinguished by wis- 
dom and virtue, to fill a station of eminence, and distribute relief to a suf- 
fering community. 

* Benoni, “ the son of my sorrow.” The name given by his mother at the moment 
of her death. 
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Intimations of his extraordinary fortune were given to him in two 
dreams, which, in the innocency of his heart, he related to his family. 
‘“‘ We were binding sheaves together in the field,” said he, at-one time, 
‘‘and my sheaf arose, and stood up, and your sheaves stood round about, 
and made obeisance to mine.” And at another, “I thought the sun, and 
the moon, and the eleven stars, made obeisance to me.” 

CATHERINE. This designation of their number was too plain to be mis- 
understood, particularly by those, who envying him, might be watching 
for occasions of complaint. 

Mortner. Even his fond father felt the implication, and rebuked his 
seeming arrogance. ‘‘ Shall I,”’ said he, ‘‘ and thy mother, and thy brethren, 
indeed, come to bow down ourselves to thee?” but the prediction sunk 
deep in his mind. 

The hatred of his brothers was embittered, and they determined to re- 
move him from the possibility of realizing his vain hope. When he had 
just reached his seventeenth year, an opportunity occurred to execute 
their atrocious plan. 

They were shepherds, and tended their flocks, sometimes in one place, 
sometimes in another, occasionally shifting for the benefit of pasturage. 
They were now supposed to be at Shechem, considerably distant from the 
vale of Hebron, the dwelling of the family, and had probably been a good 
while absent, as their father became anxious to hear from them. Unsus- 
picious of any danger to Joseph, whom he had kept at home, he sent him 
to visit his brothers, and bring him intelligence of their welfare. Coming 
to Shechem he was informed by a stranger of whom he inquired, that they 
had removed to Dotham. Thither therefore he followed them; and when 
they saw him approaching, and remembered that he had on a former 
occasion reported their reprehensible conduct to their father—his superior 
endowments, and aspiring dreams, they saw the opportunity they had 
waited for of avenging themselves, and proposed to put him to death, and 
deceive his father by some plausible tale. 

Reuben, the eldest son of Leah, was not of the council, but overheard 
the shocking design, and moved by compassion for his aged parent, he con- 
trived to save the life of the helpless youth, by persuading them rather to 
confine, andleave him to perish in the field, than stain their hands with his 
blood. Toget him out of their way at any rate, was their object; after 
stripping him therefore of his clothes, regardless of his tears and entrea- 
ties, they cast him into a pit, and sat down unfeelingly to their accustmo- 
ed meal. 

Whilst they were yet eating and drinking, a caravan of Ishmaelitish 


merchants, carrying balm and spices to Egypt, appeared in view. They 
dealt also in slaves, and now the avarice of these unnatural men, most 
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happily suggested the sale of Joseph, rather than the unprofitable guilt of 
putting him to death, and they disposed of him to the traders, for twenty 
pieces of silver. Reuben, his advocate, had been absent during this last 
transaction. Returning to the pit, to conduct him in safety to his father, 
and finding him not, he ran in great consternation to his brothers, lament- 
ing the sad accident! Instead of openly defending him against their vio- 
lence, he had weakly condescended to preserve him by a stratagem, and 
now that he wes lost, how should he return to his father! What could he 
now do? He could only unite with the more guilty, in devising a plan to 
conceal the whole. .They killed a kid, and staining the coat of Joseph, 
they carried it with affected simplicity to their father, and asked if he 
could certainly identify it! 

He knew at once the coat of his darling child, his own distinctive gift, 
and the conclusion was inevitable: ‘an evil beast hath destroyed my son, 
I will go mourning to my grave!” And absorbed in grief, he wrapped him- 
self in sackcloth, their garment of mourning, nor could the efforts of his 
children or his friends alleviate his sorrow. 

CATHERINE. How must envy have hardened their hearts when they 
could be insensible to the tears of their aged father! 

Moruer. Let this affecting example be to you, my children, a beacon 
to warn against the least approach of sucha baneful passion. These delu- 
ded men were gratified with the present success of their barbarous scheme, 
but they reflected not on the anguish they were preparing for themselves. 
(B. C. 1729). Meanwhile, their unoffending brother was carried by the 
traders into Egypt. His engaging countenance would readily procure a 
purchaser, and he became the property of Potiphar, an officer in the king’s 
guard. Potiphar was a discerning man: under every disadvantage he dis- 
covered the extraordinary talents of Joseph, and though but a youth, a 
stranger, and a slave, to his management he committed all his affairs. Ten 
years he continued in this subordinate situation, conducting himself with 
unvarying prudence, and enjoying the utmost confidence of his master. 
All the house of Potiphar was blest for the sake of his Hebrew servant— 
the verification of whose auspicious visions seemed already to dawn,—when 
a cloud intervened, and obscured fora time his ascending glory. While 
Potiphar saw himself, no fault in Joseph, he suffered his esteem to be sud- 
denly subverted, by the misrepresentations of an abandoned wife, and de- 
grading him from all his employments, he cast him into the prison of the 
guard house. Here too, he obtained the reverence that his virtues de- 
served. The keeper was probably acquainted with the true character of 
the slandered Hebrew, and had seen the smile of Providence illuming his 
captivity. Assured therefore of his fidelity, he gave him the charge of his 
fellow prisoners. 
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Among others, two officers of Pharoah, his chief baker and chief butlef, 
who had offeuded their master, were consigned to his care. These men 
were observed by Joseph one morning, when he visited them, to appear re- 
markably dejected. He inquired the reason, and was told, that they had 
respectively been disturbed by foreboding dreams, and there was “‘ no one 
in the prison to interpret them.” He requested them to tell him their 
dreams, and piously intimated that God, who alone had the power, would 
impart the design! The dreams were related, and the unhappy baker was 
informed, that ‘in three days the king would hang him on a tree,” but to 
the more fortunate butler, he predicted his restoration to his office; and he 
made use of the opportunity to bring his own cause before the king; be- 
seeching his fellow prisoner to remember him when he should again deli- 
ver the cup to Pharoah. ‘ For indeed,” said he, “‘ I was stolen out of the 
land of the Hebrews, and here have I done nothing to deserve a dungeon.” 

Three days after, came the birth-day of Pharoah, when the criminals 
were brought out for judgment. The chief baker on that day was hanged, 
and the cup: bearer was reinstated, but Joseph was forgotten in the hour of 
his prosperity! 

CuARLEs. Could he be so very ungrateful? 

MotnHer. He was unkind, and even unjust, rather than ungrateful. 
The prophet was in no wise the author or instrument of his deliverance. 
He had indeed relieved him from oppressive apprehensions, for in a despo- 
tic government like that of Egypt, where the willof the monarch is the sole 
rule of distribution, no man can estimate the measure of his punishment, 
however light his offence. But he had seen the wisdom and virtue of Jo- 
seph in the prison, and knowing that he was the victim of injustice, it was 
his duty to advocate his cause, when he was himself restored to favour. 

Two years afterward the monarch himself was thrown into great con- 
sternation by a singular dream, and his magicians and ‘soothsayers were 
summoned in vain, to declare the mystery. No plausible conjecture oc- 
curred to their minds, all was doubt and anxiety, and now the butler re- 
membered Joseph and reproached himself! He hastened to his master, 
and informed him, that he would find in the royal prison a young Hebrew, 
a servant to the captain, who could interpret dreams, and confessing his 
own guilty negligence, he related the occurrences that had displayed the 
inspiration of Joseph. These were joyful tidings to the humbled king, and 
Joseph was brought as quickly as he could change his garments, and fit 
himself to appear in the royal presence. ‘I have dreamed adream,”’ said 
Pharoah, “‘ and I have heard that thou canst interpret it.” With the same 
humility with which he had answered his fellow prisoners on a similar occa- 


sion, assuming nothing to himself, Joseph replied, “ God shall give Pha- 


roah an answer of peace.” 
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“ In my dream,” resumed the king, ‘‘ I saw seven fat cattle come up out 
of the river, and feed in a meadow, and seven others, so poor, so ill-favour- 
ed, as I never saw in all the land of Egypt, came after them, and devoured 
the fat cattle. And again; I saw seven earsof corn come up on one stalk, 
full and good; and other seven withered, thin, and blasted by the east 
wind, sprung up after them, and devoured the seven good ears—and the 
magicians are not able to declare the meaning.” 

Fanny. If dreams were once so full of meaning, why do we wholly dis- 
regard them now? 

Moruer. Because having now an ample revelation containing all that 
itis necessary for us to know of the future, and all that we require to di- 
rect us for the present, that is our only certain guide. Before that was pro- . 
mulged, various means were used to instruct mankind. Amongst these 
were dreams; which, though superstitiously observed by the orientalists, 
who were much addicted to signs and emblems, were often made subser- 
vient to the decrees of Providence. Pharoah, on this occasion, was happily 
submissive to the divine suggestion; and listened attentively whilst Joseph 
expounded the mysterious vision. 

“‘Gop,” said he, ‘‘ hath showed Pharoah what he is about todo. Seven 
years of great plenty shall bless the whole land of Egypt; and afterwards 
seven years of famine shall so consume it, that the abundance shall be forgot- 
ten. And because these things shall surely come to pass, let the king avail 
himself of this gracious communication, and appoint a suitable person to lay 
up corn in the plentiful years, to keep the people alive during the famine 
that shall follow.” 

‘“‘ Can we find,” exclaimed the delighted king, ‘* such an one as this, in 
whom is the spiritof God? He to whom such high knowledge is imparted, 
is the most wise and most proper to be set over the kingdom.” Then 
taking a ring from his own hand, and putting it on that of Joseph (B. C. 
1715)—** Thou,”’ continued he, “ art ruler of all my people—only in the 
throne will I be greater than thou.’” And he commanded his servants to 
array him in sumptuous apparel, to seat him in the second chariot in the 
kingdom—and proclaim before him, ‘‘ Bow the knee!” And yet further to 
promote his honour and happiness, he gave him in marriage an Egyptian 
Jady— Asenah, the daughter of Potipherah, a priest of On. 

Fanny. Then these people worshipped idols, though they acknowledged 
the God of Joseph! 

Mornuer. Believing ina plurality, they seem to have thought them not 
incompatible. Here you see, they admitted the power and knowledge of 

one Supreme—yet we know that they were addicted to the basest ide- 
latries. 
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Elevated now to the second dignity in the empire, and invested with 
powers to execute his benevolent purposes, Joseph went throughout the 
provinces of the empire, preparing storehouses to-lay up the surplus food 
of the plenteous years. They ‘came, according to his prediction, and the 
earth produced her fruits in immeasurable abundance, and in every city 
the corn of its district was carefully stored. 

The seven years of famine also arrived, and the perishing multitudes 
cried to Pharoah for bread. ‘To Joseph all was committed, and he opened 
his stores, and supplied them according to his discretion, and the treasury 
of Pharoah was filled. 

But the famine was not confined to Egypt, the adjacent countries were 
equally afflicted; and when they heard that the Egyptians had provided 
against a general scarcity, they crowded thither for food. 

(B. C. 1717.) Amongst those that presented themselves on this occa~- 
sion, "came ten of the sons of Jacob, and prostrated themselves to the 
ground before the governor of Egypt—little imagining that he whozn they 
now reverenced was their banished brother! 

CATHERINE. How could they possibly have forgotten him? One would 
think that remorse alone would have kept him alive in their memories. 

Motuer. They had not forgotten him—their cruelty to him had pene- 
trated their minds, as we shall presently see; but now they were occupied 
with more immediate cares. —Besides, his person was altered with the pro- 


gress of his years. ‘To the bloom of bis beauty was added the maturity of 
manhood; nor had they the thought of looking for him amidst the splendour 


of a court, and invested with the power ofa sovereign. But he recollected 
them, and now saw the accomplishment of hisdream. Thrown thus into 
his power, and petitioning for bread for themselves and their families, his 
gentle nature forbade retribution.—He thought of his aged father—he 
thought of Benjamin, his younger brother—and, to conceal the yearnings of 
his heart, he charged them abruptly with coming to see the poverty of the 
country! They disclaimed the ignoble purpose! ‘“‘ They were,” they said, 
‘‘ twelve brethren, the sons of one man—that the youngest remained at 
home with his father, and another was not;* and to buy corn for their fami- 
lies alone were they come.” He affected to question their integrity, and, 
threatening to punish them as spies, he threw them into prison. Coming to 
them after a few days, he proposed that they should prove the truth of their 
statement by bringing their youngest brother into Egypt; but he would 
keep one of their number, in the prison, an hostage for their return. 


* This form of expression was probably used to avoigl the direct assertion of Jo- 
seph’s death, which they could not certainly aflirm. 
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Overpowered now by all these painful circumstances, appealing to their 
awakened consciences , they broke out into lamentations, and bitterly re- 
proached themselves, even in the presence of Joseph, who they did not 
imagine understood them, for he had hitherto employed an interpreter. 
“Verily we are guilty concern-ng our brother; for we saw the anguish of 

his soul when he besought us, and we would not hear; therefore is this 
distress come upon us!” 

‘Did I not say to you,” cried Reuben, ‘Do not sin against the child, 
and ye would not hear, therefore, now, his blood is required!” 

These mutual upbraidings almost shook the fortitude of Joseph—his 
heart relented, and he turned from them to conceal his tears. 

“Prove yourselves true men,” said he, as soon as he could command 
his voice to speak, “by bringing your youngest brother to me.” And he 
took Simeon and bound him before their eyes! Then ordering his servants 
to fill their sacks with corn, and to provide liberally for their journey back 
to Canaan, he dismissed the remaining nine. 

On their journey, as one of the young men opened his sack to get pro- 
vender for their asses, they were greatly astonished by finding a sum of 
money in the mouth of the sack; and fearful that divine vengeance had 
now indeed overtaken them, they said one to another, ‘What is this that 
God has done to us?” But how aggravated were their terrors, when ar- 
riving at home, and in the presence of their father, they emptied their 


sacks, and discovered in each the bundle of money that had been carried 
into Egypt, now secretly returned. Compelled to account for the absence 


of Simeon, they were obliged to relate all that had befallen them; and to 
add the cruel injunction of the viceroy, that Benjamin should come to 
yerify their story and deliver Simeon. ‘* Me,” cried the afflicted parent 

‘ye have bereaved of my children. Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away; all these things are against me.”’ ‘ Slay my 
two sons,” replied Reuben, confident of the probity of the Egyptian 
prince—‘If I bring him not to thee; deliver him into my hand and I will 
bring him te thee again.”” But entreaty was vain—Benjamin, the only 
remaining child of his lamented Rachel, he would not hazard on so long a 
journey. ‘My son,” said he, “shall not go down with you, for his bro- 
ther is dead, and he is left alone: If mischief befal him by the way, then 
ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

- CaTneRINE. Poor old man; I never read his pathetic lamentation 
without tears. Still I cannot help blaming him for refusing to send Ben- 
jamin to release Simeon, who ought to have been equally dear to him. 

MortHer. Iam no apologist for parents who make unreasonable dis- 
criminations amongst their children; indeed they are seldom observed, 
where all the children of a family are equally dutiful. In this case we 
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may allow something to the enfeebling effects of old age and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Necessity, however, soon wrung from Israel a reluctant 
consent. Their provision was exhausted, and he was obliged tocall upon 
his sons; ‘“‘Go again, buy us a little food.” Judah, less tender than Reuben, 
declared they would not go without Benjamin; for the governor, said he, 
‘* did solemnly protest that we should riot see his face without our youngest 
brother.” Pressed now on every side, the suffering father exclaimed, 
‘‘ Why dealt you so ill with me as to tell the man ye had yet a brother?” 
They answered, that he had questioned them so minutely, that they could 
not conceal it; nor had they any motive for endeavouring to do so, for they 
could not imagine that he would say, “ bring your brother down.” And 
they continued to urge him by every consideration of tenderness for them 
and their little ones, of duty to himself, and the impolicy of a longer de- 
lay, to commit Benjamin to their care,—pledging themselves with affec- 
tionate solemnity for his safety. ‘‘ Go then,” cried the distracted patriarch, 
‘if it must be so, take of the best fruits in the land a present to the man, 
and double money in your hand, and the money that was returned in the 
mouth of your sacks, carry it again in your hands; peradventure it was an 
over-sight. Take also your brother, and God Almighty give you mercy 
before the man, that he may send away your other brother and Benjamin. 
If I be-bereaved of my children,I am bereaved.”’-With these affecting words 
he dismissed them, and they hastened into Egypt, and to the presence of 
Joseph, who when he saw that Benjamin was with them, directed his 
steward to prepare an entertainment, and bring these interesting strangers 
to his house at noon, avoiding himself for the present any conversation 
with them. Alarmed by this unexpected honour, and connecting it with 
the mysterious circumstance of the money returned in their sacks, they 
sought the steward, and anxiously exculpated themselves from any know- 
ledge of the obnoxious act; in confirmation of which, they had brought 
the money again with them, and had added other sums to obtain a further 
supply of corn, the single object they again asserted of their original visit. 
The good natured steward relieved their excessive apprehensions by ac- 
knowledging that he had himself restored their money, and encouraged 
them to hope that Providence had yet some special favours in store for 
them. He then liberated their brother Simeon, and brought them all into 
Joseph’s house where they were to dine, and gave them water to wash 
their feet, and other refreshments, very grateful after their long journey. 

CuArRveEs. Let me take this opportunity to ask the reason of that an- 
cient custom of giving travellers water to wash their feet; we should think 


it an awkward piece of civility now. 
Morser. We do not require it. Our convenient boots and shoes 
were not known to the people who practised that courtesy. They wore 
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sandals, which exposed the upper part of their foot to the dust. Washing 
the feet and bathing the whole body is so necessary to health, as well as 
comfort, that it becomes a religious rite in very hot climates. But I will 
not detain you from the meeting of Joseph with his brethren. 

Fanny. Yes, I am impatient to return to that eventful dinner. 

Morner. No explanation however took place at this second meeting, 
for the purposes of Providence were not yet completed. Every thing that 
occurred was calculated to excite wonder and reflection; especially the 
singular notice that was taken of Benjamin: for Joseph not only graci- 
ously accepted their present, and asked affectionately for their father, 
‘¢the old man of whom they had spoken;” but seeing a new face among 
them, inquired gently, ‘is this your younger brother? God be gracious to 
thee my son,” was all he could articulate; and hurried from them to his 
chamber to give vent to his tears. When his agitated feelings were some- 
what tranquillized, he washed his face, and assuming an air of indifference, 
met his family and guests. 

Three tables were prepared; one for the governor of Egypt, another for 
his eleven brothers, and a third for the nobles who were admitted to his 
society, and who could not submit to the abomination of eating with the 
Hebrews. 

Cuarues. Dear mother: your narrative so often encounters the cus- 
toms or prejudices of the ancients, of whom I am always anxious to learn 
what I can, that I am tempted to interrupt you. Pray tell me why these 
people could not eat together. 

Moruer. because the Hebrews, who at that time made no distinctions 
in articles of food, would eat the flesh of animals held sacred by the 
Egyptians; and the abhorrence of the latter of such a profanation would 
not permit them to sit at table with those who committed it. 

But though offensive in this particular, the strangers were treated with 
extraordinary civility. Arranged carefully in the order of their birth, 
they received each a portion from the governor’s table; but Benjamin’s 
was five times the quantity of any of his brother’s. This singular atten- 
tion amazed them; but as they saw no immediate occasion of alarm, they 
enjoyed the present moment in feasting and mirth. Early the next morn- 
ing they commenced their journey homeward laden with provisions as 
much as they could possibly carry. But scarcely had they lost sight of 
the city, when they were overtaken by the very steward who had seemed 
so studious of their comfort, and abruptly reproached with having return- 
ed evil for good in that they had stolen the golden cup of his master. Con- 
fident of their innocence, and seeing only in this disgraceful charge some 
new oppression of their mysterious persecutor, they fearlessly inquired, 
how they who had brought back the money discovered in their sacks on 
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the former oceasion, which they might have concealed and retained, could 
now be suspected of an action they abhorred? And to evince their indig- 
nant sincerity, they added, ‘‘let him die with whom the cup shall be 
found.”? The terms were accepted and the baggage immediately exa- 
mined, beginning with Reuben’s and descending to Benjamin; when lo! 
in the sack of the latter the goblet was found. 

Fanny. Alas! Had he stolen it indeed? 

Moruer. O no—it was placed there secretly by Joseph’s direction, 
who intended by these trials to briag them toa sense of their guilt. Their 
conviction had seemed yet incomplete; but now overpowered en- 
tirely by the dreadful result of their own stipulation, they saw the hand of 
God taking vengeance for their brother’s blood. In awful suspense they 
returned to the presence of Joseph, and prostrating themselves at his feet, 
they exclaimed, ‘what shall we speak, or how shall we clear ourselves; 
God hath found out the iniquity of thy servants: behold we are my lord’s 
servants, both we, and he with whom the cup is found.” 

‘“ God forbid,” returned he, “that I should do so: the man in whose hand 
the cup is found, he shall be my servant, as for you, get you up to your fa- 
ther in peace.” 

This determination was the climax of their sufferings. To see the sor- 
row they had once wantonly brought upon their father by tearing from 
him his favourite, renewed in the loss of Benjamin, they could not endure. 
Judah, therefore, encouraged by the amiable deportment of Joseph, ap- 
proached him, and deprecating his anger, he prayed to be heard. He 
then went on to rehearse with the simple eloquence of heart-felt grief, the 
whole history of their coming into Egypt. He painted the anguish of his 
father for the loss of Joseph, his best beloved child; his subsequent tender- 
ness for Benjamin, the only remaining sen of their mother, and his exces- 
sive unwillingness to trust him out of his sight. Nor did he forget indirect- 
ly to appeal to the generosity of the governor, by reminding him that the 
unhappy Israel would not have been brought into this dilemma but for his 
own rigid inquiry,—* have ye yet a brother,” and his refusal to let them 
have corn except he came down. Suspecting no danger,” he continued, 
‘he had readily became the surety for his safety; and now that the liberty 
of Benjamin was thus inexplicably forfeited, he would pay the penalty in 
his stead, for he could not return and behold the anguish of his father.” 

This pathetic speech of Judah, not one word of which can be omitted 
without losing a significant expression, was admirably adapted to affect 
such a man as Joseph; his firmness was conquered—the tide of tender 


emotions could no longer be restrained—and hastily commanding every 
one except his brethren to leave the room, he cried, “ I am Joseph—does 
my father yet live? Amazement, joy, and shame overpowered his bre- 
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thren; he saw them unable to speak, and generously encouraged and 
comforted them.—‘‘ Come near, I pray you, said he, I am Joseph your 
brother, whom ye sold into Egypt; be not grieved therefore nor angry with 
yourselves that ye sold me hither, for God did send me before you to pre- 
serve life.” And seeing them incredulous, and pitying their confusion, 
he continued to assure them, “haste ye, go to my father and say to him, 
thus saith thy son Joseph, God hath made me lord of all Egypt; come 
down unto me, tarry not, and I will nourish thee, for there are yet five 
years of famine; thou shalt dwell in Goshen, with all that thou hast, lest 
thou come to poverty. Your eyessee, and the eyes of my brother Benja- 
min see, that it is my mouth that speaketh unto you; tell my father all my 
glory in Egypt, and all that ye have seen, and haste and bring down my 
father hither.”” And he fell on Benjamin’s neck and they wept in 
one another’s arms; and he embraced all his brethren and shed tears upon 
them. Tranquillity and confidence by degrees succeeded to these impas- 
sioned feelings, and they conversed affectionately together. Meanwhile, 
the report of this unexpected meeting, had gone abroad. ‘The violence 
of Joseph’s agitation had been overheard by his servants; every one re- 
joiced in the happiness of their benefactor; and Pharoah himself, em- 
bracing every opportunity to testify his high regard for him, gave imme- 
diate command that carriages should be prepared to bring down the father 
of Joseph and his whole family into Egypt. ‘‘ Regard not your stuff,” said 
the generous prince, “ for‘the good of all the land of Egypt is yours.” 

Preparations were accordingly made, and the sons of Israel, laden with 
provisions and presents both for him and themselves, returned to their fa- 
ther with the tidings of Joseph’s existence and elevation in Egypt. 

Fanny. These tidings would be almost as insupportable as the former 
had been, though from an opposite cause. 

Morner. His feeble spirits fainted under the excess of surprize and 
joy, and only the evidence of the carriages provided by Joseph and the mu- 
nificent monarch whom he served, to transport him with all that he had, 
could convince him that such great and unexpected blessings were his. ‘ It 
is enough (said he) Joseph my son, is yet alive—I will go and see him be- 
fore 1 die.” 

Fanny. I suppose Israel intended to return to the land of promise, and 
die there? 

Moruer. He might reasonably have cherished such a hope, because he 
had not yet attained, as he afterwards told Pharoah, to the years of the life 
of his fathers: but he certainly knew that his posterity should return. Yet 
knowing also, that they should be afflicted ‘“‘in a land wherein they were 
strangers,” this sudden removal of his whole family to a foreign country, 
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was calculated to fill his mind with anxious reflections on the probable 
consequences of an event so remarkable. Penetrated too, with the pro- 
foundest gratitude for the marvellous recovery of his son; he stopt at Beer- 
sheva to offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise. 

At this memorable station, his fathers, both Abraham and Isaac, had re- 
ceived the homage of the king of the Philistines, because he saw that they 
were the favourites of heaven, and at his own request made treaties of 
friendship with him; and here the same protector whose presence Abime- 
lech acknowledged, encouraged Israel to prosecute his journey without 
fear; for in Egypt he would make of him a great nation. 

CatTnertne. Was this then the beginning of that bondage so famous in 
the history of the children of Israel? 

Moruer. It was the beginning of that bondage predicted to Abraham, 
as the lot of his posterity, in these words: ‘* They shall serve four hundred 
years, in a land that is not theirs;” yet their residence in Egypt, commen- 
ced (B. C. 1706), under the most flattering auspices. They were met on 
the way by Joseph in his chariot, and in the arms of his long-lost son, the 
full soul of the happy father received the fruition of earthly bliss! ‘* Let 
me now die,” said he, ‘‘ since I have seen thy face.” When tears and em- 
braces had relieved the unutterable feelings of both, Israel and five of his 
sons, were conducted to the king. The venerable patriarch, was seated in 
his presence, and questioned of his age, and occupation; and when he an- 
swered, ‘‘ thy servants are shepherds,” the land of Goshen, a section rich in 


pasturage, was assigned to them, and the flocks of Pharoah were commit- 
ted to their care. 

Two years of the famine were spent, when Israel came with his family 
ito Egypt. During five more it continued with such distressing severity, 
that all the riches of the inhabitants came into the royal treasury to procure 
the means of subsistence. When their money was exhausted, they brought 
in their cattle of every description, and exchanged them with Joseph for 
bread. Still the earth withheld her fruits, and the starving people crowded 
around him, ‘‘ Shall we die before thine eyes?—take us, and our land—we 
will be servants to Pharoah, only give us bread.” 

But this upright minister would not aggrandise even the prince who had 
elevated him to the second place in the kingdom, to the prejudice of his 
subjects; but employed the plenitude of his power for the advantage of 
both. He improved the condition of some, by removing them to more 
convenient habitations, and generously restored four-fifths of the lands of 
all; retaining but one, for the king: and this regulation continued after- 
wards forages. One-fifth of all the territories of Egypt belonged to the 
king, excepting the lands of the priests, who were wholly exempted from 
tribute. 
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CaTuerine. How old was Jacob when he entered Egypt? 

Moruer. An hundred and thirty years, and he lived, afterwards, seven- 
teen in Goshen. Before his death he assembied his sons, and after reciting 
the most affecting incidents of his life, and adopting the two sons of Jo- 
seph, Ephraim, and Manassah,—who were ever afterwards reckoned as 
heads of tribes,—he blessed them severally, and “ told them what should 
befal them in the latter days.” 

Fanny. Can you show us the accomplishment of these prophecies? 

Morner. Several commentators* have very satisfactorily performed 
that service. To them I must refer you, and hope you will derive from 
their curious investigations, the same degree of pleasure they have re- 
peatedly afforded me. Excepting the decisive evidence they bring, by 
their incontrovertible accomplishment, to the genuineness of sacred writ, 
we are not immediately interested in the predictions in question. That, 

pronouneed on Judah, the grand link in the chain of our story, alone con- 
cerns us. 

To him it was said, “ with Judah shall the sceptre remain, till Shiloh 
come, and to him shall the gathering of the people be.”’ The word Shiloh 
is variously interpreted; but it is most commonly taken to mean, the sent; 
and to point out to the Messiah, whom we shall find by and by, proceeding 
indeed from this honoured tribe, to whom the sceptre was given, and in 
whose family, till his advent, it remained. 

The dying patriarch also took an oath of his sons, especially of Joseph, 
as possessing chiefly the power to excute his will; tocarry him into Canaan, 
and bury him with his fathers, in the sepulchre which had been purchased 
by Abraham, when he was a stranger in that land, for the burial place of 
Sarah: where Isaac,and Rebekah, and Leah, had also been laid. And ac- 
cordingly, his remains were carried up with great pomp into Canaan, (B. 
C. 1689), attended by all the males of his family, and a great retinue of 
noble Egyptians. 

Fanny. Deprived now of their natural protector, and wholly in the 
power of Joseph, his brothers began to fear that they should be sacrificed 
to his just resentment, no longer restrained by reverence for their common 
parent. 

Morne_nr. But this illustrious man was always superior to circumstances. 
The fear of God was the governing principle of all his actions. His amiable 
nature was melted to tears, when they sent messengers to deprecate his 
anger, and afterwards came, and, prostrating themselves, presented his de- 
parted father’s request, that he would forgive them! “ Am I,” said he, “in 
the place of God? It is his to punish, and mine to obey his will, He sent 


* See Newton on the Prophecies, and others 
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me before you into Egypt, tosave much people alive; now, therefore, fear 
not; for I will nourish you, and your little ones.” 

The useful life of Joseph was protracted to the length of an bundred and 
ten years; and under his affectionate care his family grew and flourished. 
(B. C. 1635.) In his last hours he reminded them that they were to return 
to their own country, and enjoined them to carry up his bones, and depo- 
sit them with those of his ancestors. His unmerited kindness to them, had 
secured their obedience, and they preserved his body for that purpose, by 
embalming it after the manner uf the Egyptians. From the sacred records, 
we learn no more of this celebrated ruler, but profane writers have said, 
that the Egyptians continued long to venerate the name of their benefactor. 

To the fascinating power of such an assemblage of endowments, without 
the alloy of asingle vice; as muchas tothe affecting vicissitudes of his fortune, 
we may ascribe the pleasure with which we contemplate the beautiful story 
of Joseph. Severely tried in a variety of circumstances, he was faithful in 
all. The lustre of his piety augmented the splendour of a throne, and illu- 
mined the gloomy cells of a prison. Diligent and submissive, in adversity 
—active, and beneficent in prosperity—as a statesman—a son—and a bro- 
ther—he was prudent, dutiful, and generous; diffusing blessings while he 
lived, and erecting for posterity, a monument of transcendant virtue. 


INGENIOUS INVENTIONS. 


An invention, called the Perspectograph, 1s announced in New 
York asa late production of Mr. Busby. Six of the most distin- 
guished artists of that city have certified that the Perspectograph 
is a useful invention, that will materially assist all persons desi- 
rous of making accurate perspective views from nature. 

A Mr. H., of England, has discovered a mode of distillation 
from unmalted barley, which is illegal by the excise law; he pur- 
poses bringing this excellent invention to America. 


eel 


A subscription has been opened at Savannah “ for a steam-ship 
Packet, to run from that port to Liverpool, under the superintend- 


ance, direction, and navigation of captain Rogers, at present of 
the Charlestown steam boat.” 











FROM THE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


Women; or Pour et Contre: a Tale. By the author of Bertram, a Tra: 
gedy. 3 vols. 12mo. Constable and Co., 


WE have no hesitation in placing this as undoubtedly at the 
head of Mr. Maturin’s productions. In his earlier novels, with 
much occasional felicity of expression, and many indications of 
genius, there was yet such a chaos both of incidents and of lan- 
guage, that we could scarcely trace any presiding mind moving 
over the troubled waters of his invention. Even his Bertram, 
with all its power and popularity, came upon us rather asa “blast 
from hell,” than as conveying any of those “ airs from heaven,”— 
which ought ever to encircle the divine form of poetry; and we 
read it, we confess, with a feeling of hatred and loathing, which 
was in some degree transferred from the book to its author. In 
the present work, however, he has made us ample amends, and 
we are now disposed to give him equally our hearts and our ad- 
miration. He has, indeed, in his time, “* supped so full with hor- 
rors,” that it would be too much to expect him to change his 
hand entirely, and to acquire at once a shape perfectly humane 
and conversable,—but his darker spirits are now under the con- 
trol of the magician, and while he moves among them, like the 
poet Dante, in his Inferno, we still feel that his understanding is 
quite clear, and his sympathies, with every thing human, most fresh 
and unimpaired. We are realiy at a loss to say, whether this 
work is more remarkable for poetical fancy, or intense feeling, 
or profound reflection. There is much poetry in the invention 
of the characters, and in the situations in which they are placed. 
There is an agonizing dissection of the human heart, which un- 
veils many of its most painful sensibilities; and there is withal a 
depth and a variety of thought on the most interesting of all in- 
quiries, which, in its different results, has had so powerful an in- 
fluence on the character and happiness of every age, and of none 
more than the present. We shall make ourselves better under- 
stood, however, when we have given a slight sketch of the story, 


and made our readers somewhat acquainted with the characters 
of this novel. 
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Charles de Courcy, a young Irishman of genius, great personal 
attractions and fortune, had scarcely entered Dublin, where, in 
his 17th year, he was placed at the University, than by a singu- 
lar adventure he rescued from the hovel of an old crazy woman 
a beautiful young girl, who had been carried there by force, and 
lay concealed. He put her into the hands of her relations, but en- 
tirely lost sight of her for some time afterwards; till one night, he 
found himself placed beside her in a Methodist chapel, whither 
he had accompanied a serious youth of his acquaintance. She 
was so much occupied with her devotions, that she did not recog- 
nize him till the service was over, when she looked upon him 
with a smile of so much sweetness, that he immediately addressed 
her as an acquaintance; and an elderly lady who was with her, 
begged him to visit at their house. This lady was a Mrs. Went- 
worth, one of the Evangelical class, and married to a gentleman 
of much less understanding or heart than herself, and much nar- 
rower and more bigoted in his opinions. The society at their 
house was quite novel to the young man, and of a kind which 
certainly had no tendency to give him any good religious im- 
pressions. He was in the daily practice of hearing the most 
sacred subjects discussed in a spirit of controversial arrogance, 
or of the most revolting fanaticism; and were it not that he loved 
the fair Eva, he could never have submitted to such company. 
In her pure and gentle manners he found an attraction which 
nothing could overcome,—ye: she seemed so heavenly a being, 
that he had not the vanity to think he could inspire her with a 
mutual passion. The agitation of his mind ultimately impaired 
his health, and brought him to the brink of the grave, when the 
cause of his malady was accidently discovered, and he was per- 
mitted to approach Eva as her destined husband. 

Unfortunately, this young man was no less volatile than pas- 
sionate, and as obstacles to the success of his wishes were re- 
moved, he began to be less ardent for the attainment of their ob- 
ject. Several circumstances gradually occurred to cool him a 
little towards the lovely Eva,—the tedious pertinacity of the fami- 
ly to make him a convert to their own peculiar opinions,—her 
apparent coldness, which arose merely from her previous ignorance 
of passion, and the dread of its sinfulness;—all this wearied and 
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wore him out, and prepared him for the fatal change in his affec- 
tions which was speedily to happen. A most facinating opera- 
singer appeared on the Dublin stage, a woman of the greatest 
beauty and accomplishments, quite a Corinne in short, admitted 
into the first circles, or rather one whose society was courted as 
the highest distinction. De Courcy became constant at her par- 
ties, and she soon took a warm interest in him. Zaira (so she 
was named) deceived herself so far as to imagine, that her attach- 
ment to him was pure friendship, and she even pleased herself 
with the idea, that she would be delighted with forming the minds 
of him and his young wife, an object which, after a severe disap- 
pointment she had just met with, seemed necessary to give her 
an interest in existence. This most delightful and amiable wo- 
man (for she really was very amiable) had the effect, however, 
of gradaully estranging him from Eva, who suti« ~d wofully in 
comparison with her. The contrast is admirabiy exhibited’ be- 
tween the shrinking timidity and inefficiency of the cne, and the 
fine ease and splendid genius of the other. It wis scarcely possi- 
ble for De Courcy not to de captivated,—though there were occa- 
sions when his soul was again Eva’s, and with a little more force 
of character she might have fixed him hers for ever; but she was 
too holy and retiring to comprehend his ardours,—yet her affection 
for him was deeper and more powerful than she herself knew or 
could tell. It was preying secretly on her vitals, indeed, under 
the feeling of his inconstancy. Zaira was at last to depart, and 
De Courcy came to her to take his last farewell,—but they found 
it impossible to separate when the sad moment arrived, and ina 
frenzy of passion he entreated to accompany her. She yielded,— 
but would not immediately accept of his offered hand. She would 
try him for a year,—they were to travel together like brother and 
sister, and if he continued to love her, they were then to marry. 
In this manner they went fo Paris together,—where new objects 
attracted the wandering mind of De Courcy,—and he was wea- 
ried of the constant restraint under which the exactions of 
Zaira’s love kept him. Her eye for ever pursued him,—she 
seemed for ever fearful of the distraction of his affections—and 
she lost them the sooner from her constant dread of losing them. 
He formed the resolution to return home to Eva, who, he heard 
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was dying;—and, although Zaira’s attempts to detain him were 
very painful to him, he at last broke away. There is something 
very affecting in the detail of her despair, and of the fatal path 
into which it had nearly betrayed her. In the weakness of her 
mind, she listens to infidel arguments, which in her better days, 
she would have despised. She had the religion of warm feeling, 
and of intellectual glorying, and had believed also in Revelation, 
though without much knowledge of the grounds of her belief, 
All her natural bulwarks fell down in the hour of her misery,— 
she fluctuated for a time between superstition and doubt, and at 
last summoned ail her resolution to the act of suicide. From this 
purpose, however, she is diverted by a strong impulse to return 
to Ireland;—she does so,—and remains in the neighbourhood of 
De Courcy without his knowing of it. She at last accidentally 
discovers in the old mad woman, from whom, in the begin- 
ning of the book, De Courcy had rescued Eva,—her own mother, 
—and, more wonderful still, that she herself is the mother of Eva. 


She rushes to the house of the Wentworths,—but barely in time 
to see the eyes of her daughter Eva closed. She and De Courcy 
again meet at the funeral, but, as is most strikingly stated, with- 
out the slightest emotion from each other’s presence. The 
thoughts of each were now absorbed in the sad coffin before them. 
The young man, not long after, was buried by the side of his lost 
bride, and, at the early age of nineteen, finished his tumultuous 
course of disordered passion. .Zaira continued to live, but a 
monument of despondency and wo, and was ever after 
heard to utter the melancholy words, “ My child, [ have murdered 
my child.” 

The catastrophe of this tale may seem very strained and un- 
natural; but it is really less so than our bare and imperfect sketch 
makes it appear to be. There is something, no doubt, radically 
extravagant in its conception, but it is much better coloured 
over than could well be looked for; and it is, perhaps, a piece of 
artifice in our author to make the outset of his story singularly 
blundering and confused, like a man writing on without knowing 
what he is to say next, that we may be the more satisfied with its 


Anal winding up. 
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Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat: ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat. 


The tale, indeed, abounds with “ miracula;’’ and we are not 
sure that they can always be called * speciosa.’ There are in it 
visions, dreams, and impulses, in abundance,—besides the mad 
woman, who is a kind of prophetess in her lunes, and starts up 
every now and then, dancing before us in a way to make us gid- 
dy. She is not a very happy invention, but is a sort of decoction 
of Meg Merrilies, the old wicked woman in the Antiquary, and 
all Miss Edgworth’s wild Irish women distilled together into one 
«“ hell broth.”” Indeed, we like our author least when he does 
not draw from his own stores. It is true he has not disfigured 
Corinne, but has given a new and edifying view of a mind like 
hers under the terrible feeling of religious desertion. Zaira is 
thus original, though an imitation; and is, we conceive, not great- 
ly inferior tec her model. The evangelical characters are all ad- 
mirably imagined,—the pure Eva,—-the conscientious Mrs. Went- 
worth,—her controversial husband,—and all the gang of preach- 
ers and elect who assemble within his doors. Indeed, we cannot 
well conceive any thing better than the temperate and discrimi- 
nating manner in which our author has walked over this delicate 
ground. He exposes, with a powerful hand, the follies of the 
methodistical system, and its bad effects on the minds both of its 
professors and of those who are merely lookers on;—yet his best 
characters are all among this order,—and, although their facul- 
ties are cramped and depressed by the narrowness of their creed, 
they are still eminent examples of the power of genuine piety. 
Take the instance of Mrs. Wentworth. 


“* She appeared about fifty years of age; her person was plain,,but her 
clear commanding eye, the severe simplicity of her manners, and con- 
sciousness of perfect sincerity accompanying every word she uttered, and 
communicating itself irresistibly to her hearers, made one respect her the 
moment they beheld her, and love her a very few moments afterwards. 
Withdrawn and recollected from the embarrassment of the preceding night, 
her manner appeared comparatively cold, but it was rather the coldness 
of habit than of character; there was more, too, of the measured and limited 


phras~ology of the Evangelical people in her conversation, but when she 
VOL. VI. T 
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continued to speak for any time, one easily saw that the range of her mind 
was far more extensive than that of the objects to which it was confined. 
She herself appeared to feel this self-imposed constraint, and to escape 
from it, from time to time, but soon returned again, and the final impres- 
sion which she left was that of strong sense, rigid rectitude of principle 
and conduct, and a temper and heart naturally warm, but subdued by the 
power of religion.” 


Her husband is an admirable contrast. 


‘¢ Calvinism, Calvinism was every thing with him; his expertness in the 
five points would have foiled even their redoubtable refuter Dr. W hitby 
himself; but his theology, having obtained full possession cf his head, 
seemed so satisfied with its conquest, that it never ventured to invade his 
heart. His mind was completely filled with a system of doctrines, and his 
conversation with a connexion of phrases, which he often uttered mecha- 
nically, but sometimes with a force that imposed not only on others, but 
on himself. In tlis state he was perhaps as happy as he could be, for he 
had a gratifying sense of his own importance, and his conseience was kept 
tranquil by listening to or repeating sounds, which to him had all the ef- 
fect of things. Never was Mirabeau’s acute remark, that ‘ words are 
things,’ more strongly verified, than in the case of Mr. Wentworth’s re- 


eas 9) 
ligion. 


Tine death-bed of the sainted Eva made him at last feel the dis- 
linction. She entreated her aunt that she might die in private, 
and not surrounded by preachers. 


‘¢ Wentworth, who was in the room, did not like her last sentiments; he 
could not bear that a niece of his, brought up in the very strictest sect of 
Evangelical religion, should thus depart without leaving a memorable 
article for the obituary of an Evangelical Magazine. He had expected 
this at least from her. He had (unconsciously in his own mind) drama- 
tized her whole dying scene, and made a valuable addition to the testi- 
mony of those who die in all the orthodoxy of genuine Calvinism. ‘ My 
dear Eva,’ said he, approaching her bed, and softening his voice to its 
softest tones, ‘I trust that I am-not to discover, in your last words, a fail- 
ure from the faith for which the saints are desired to contend earnestly, 
and to resist even unto blood. 1 trust that your approach to the valley of 
ihe shadow of death does not darkeu your view of the five poinis, those 
immutable foundations on which the foundation of the gospel rests, 
namely,—and Wentworth began reckoning on his fingers; Mrs. Went+ 
worth in vain made signs to him,—he went on as far as ‘ imputed right- 
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eousness,’ when Eva, lifting her wasted hand, he became involuntarily 
silent. ‘ My dear uncle,’ said the dying Christian, ‘ the language of man 
is as the dust in the balance’ tome now. Iam on the verge of the grave, 
and all the wretched distinctions that have kept men at war for centuries, 
seem to meas nothing. I know that ‘salvation is of grace through faith,’ 
and knowing that, I am satisfied. Man may disfigure divine truth, but 
can never make it more plain. Oh, my dear uncle, I am fast ap- 
proaching that place where there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian or 
Scythian, bondman, or free, but Christ is all in all. Speak no more of 
points which I cannot understand; but feel that the religion of Christ is a 
religion of the soul,—that its various denominations, whieh I have heard 
so often discussed, and with so little profit, are of light avail, compared 
with its vital predominance over our hearts and lives. I call,’ said she, 
collecting her hollow voice to utter the words strongly, ‘I call two awful 
witnesses to my appeal, the hour of death, and the day of judgment;—they 
are witnesses against all the souls. Oh, my dear uncle, how will you stand 


their testimony? You have heard much of the language of religion, but I 
fear you have yet to learn its power.’ She paused; for dim as her eyes 
were hourly growing, she could see the tears running fast down Went- 


worth’s rugged cheeks,” &c. 


Nothing can be more beautiful and affecting than all this scene, 
and the whole character, indeed, of this amiable girl,—yet there 
is a fine moral in the representation of the bad effects, even upon 
her mind, of the contracted system in which she had been edu- 
cated. With a little more play of thought, and indulgence of 
affection, she would have fixed her lover,—become a valuable 
and beloved wife,—and none of the misery which followed from 
his wandering would ever have befallen! 

While our author is thus at home in all the bad and the good 
of evangelical religion, (our readers, we trust, will see that we are 
using the term according to the cant acceptation of the age, not in 
its original sense, for in that sense it can include nothing but 
what is good,) he no less admirably represents the philosophical 
religion of Zaira in her best days,—the atheism of some of her 
Parisian associates,—and the sad depression of her spirit amidst 
doubts and misery. In all this nothing is overstrained, but all is 
most naturally and candidly exhibited. Her bursts of natural 
piety are beautiful, but they float upon the surface of the soul;— 
even the arguments of infidelity are given fairly and without any 
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attempt to distort them;—but how fine is the result of the whole! 
With all Zaira’s powers of mind and her shining virtues, she 
has, in the hour of misfortune and disappointment, no anchor 
upon which her soul can steady itself,—while the simple Eva, 
educated in the darkest and most contracted views of Christianity, 
yet finds its blessed consolations smoothing her passage to the 
grave! In this representation, we really think our author has 
done an invaluable service to the cause of true religion. He 
keenly satirizes the follies which disfigure it. He portrays, in 
all their most dazzling and brilliant colours, those qualities of 
mind which seem able to stand without its support, and upon 
their-own strength and enduring stability;—yet, in the hour of 
trial, all these meteor glories vanish, and Religion is left alone to 
support the trembling soul as it is sinking in the waves of dark- 
ness and of death. We must now, however, give a specimen or 
two of the fascinating Zaira. Take her first appearance. 

‘“* The curtain rose, and a few moments after she entered. She rushed 
so rapidly on the stage, and burst with such an overwhelming cataract of 
sound on the ear, in a bravura that seemed composed apparently not to 
task, but to defy the human voice, that all eyes were dazzled, and all ears 
stunned, and several minutes elapsed before a thunder of applause testified 
the astonishment from which the audience appeared scarcely then to re- 
spire. She was in the character of a princess, alternately reproaching 
and supplicating a tyrant for the fate of her lover; and such was the per- 
fect self-possession, or rather the force with which she entered into the 
character, that she no more noticed the applauses that thundered round 
her, than if she had been the individual she represented; and such was 
the illusion of her figure, her costume, her voice, and her attitudes, that 
in a few moments the inspiration with which she was agitated was com- 
municated to every spectator. The sublime and sculptor-like perfection 
of her form,—the classical yet unstudied undulation of her attitudes, al- 
most conveying the idea of a Sybil or a prophetess, under the force of an- 
cient inspiration,—the resplendent and almost overpowering lustre of her 
beauty, her sunlike eyes, her snowy arms, her drapery blazing with dia- 
monds, yet falling round her figure in folds as light as if the zephyrs had 
flung it there, and delighted to sport among its wavings,—her imperial love- 
ness, at once attractive and commanding, and her voice developing all 
that nature could give, or art could teach,—maddening the ignorant with 
the discovery of a new sense, and daring the scientific beyond the bounds 


of expectation or of experience, mocking their amazement, and leaving 
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the ear breathless. All these burst at once on Charles, whose heart, and 
senses, and mind reeled in intoxication, and felt pleasure annihilated by 


its own excess.” 


Poor Eva, too, was a musician, but in a different way. One 
nicht, after leaving the theatre, De Courcy wandered into the 
Evangelical meeting-house, where a hymn was in recitation. 


‘“‘ The congregation had dispersed, (all but the private singers, who re- 
mained to practice;) the lights too, except a very few near the organ 
where the singers stood, were al} extinguished, so that the building was 
very dark. Round the organ there was a strong blaze of light, stronger 
from the contrast. Charles could see all the figures distinctly, though quite 
invisible to them from the darkness that filled the body of the chapel. They 
sung some hymns, and their solemn quiet harmony, without applause, the 
echoes dying through the empty aisles, soothed and solemnized him. It 
was like a fine twilight after a burning day. The music suddenly changed; 
they sung the Hallelujah chorus from the Messiah. The solemnity of the 
well selected words, the sublimity of the harmony, the awful repetition of 
the sounds ‘for ever and ever—Hallelujah, Hallelujah!’ forcing the idea 
of eternity on the mind by their endless recurrence, thrilled through De 
Courcy’s heart. And when the sweet and powerful voice of Eva sustain- 
ing the upper part, dwelt on the ascending notes, repeating ‘ King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords,’ while all the other parts continued the cease- 
less solemn iteration, ‘ for ever and ever,’ De Courcy felt as if he listened 
to the songs of angels. There was nothing around him to disturb or divide 
the impression on his senses or his mind; no crowds, no bravos, no glare 
of lights, no stifling, and yet intoxicating heat. He was alone, almost in 
darkness, and the figures so far above him, the light falling on them alone, 
and the unearthly music, exalted him for some moments beyond 
himself. He saw Eva separated from him high in a region of light and 
harmony, uttering in these awful words a last farewell, and returning to 
that God from whom her rash and unhappy love had divided her for a sea- 
son. ‘ AmI then losing her?’ he exclaimed with horror. ‘ For ever and 
ever,’ repeated the voices, ‘ for ever and ever.” 


We are quoting, we are well aware, too much; and we have 
run off from Zaira without intending it. We have seen her in 
her glory, take her in her wretchedness. 


‘‘ She was found stretched on the earth, drenched in her cold tears, 
colder than the dew that drenched her garments from head to foot. They 
bore her to her apartment, but for several days she was very il, and even 
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deranged. Her intellects (those intellects so powerful, so worshipped) 
were sunk below infancy, even as wild and weak as dotage. The strug- 
gle of religion and love was obviously predominant in the wanderings of 
her intellect. Strange and rich fragments might be picked up amid the 
burning ruin, as the conflagration of Corinth produced the extraordinary 
metallic amalgamation known by the name of Corinthian brass. She 
called for the cross, and Madam St. Maur, who, siace the return of the 


Bourbons, had become wne tres bonne Catholique, inquired for a crucifix 
among the servants. One was produced. ‘ Hold it near me,’ cried Zaira, 


‘let the blood drop on me; one drop will purify my heart.’ They held it 
close to her,—then she mistook the figure on the cross for that of De 
Courcy; she kissed it in that agony of devotion which love produces when 


mingled with the sentiments of religion. It was frightful to see her. At 
one time she implored it to pray for her as the representative of Christ,— 
at another time she prayed to it as the image of De Courcy.”’ 

We have now done, yet we are satisfied that we have given a 
very tame and imperfect view of this powerful and instructive 
novel. Mr. Maturin has at last found his great powers, and their 
legitimate use. He has still, no doubt, many excrescences and 
effervescences to remove and to work off, but these he will dis- 
cover for himself. Let him continue to have in view, as we think 
he has in this work, the improvement of mankind in their highest 
capacity, as intellectual, moral, and religious beings,—let him 
still regulate his genius by the love and the spirit of truth, and he 
will find and keep his place among the genuine lights of our age! 


ans 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ACCOUNT OF BARTRAM’S GARDEN. 


Kincsress GarpDEn was begun about 90 years since, by Joun 
BartrAM the elder, at a time when there were no establishments 


of this nature in Pennsylvania, if in any of the colonies, unless we 
may except that of Dr. Clayton, in Virginia, which, though in- 
ferior in extent, was furnished with a considerable variety. It is 
situated on the west bank of the Schuylkill, four miles S.W. from 
Philadelphia, and contains about eight acres of land. The mansion 
and green houses stand on an eminence, from which the garden 
descends by gentle slopes to the edge of the river; and on either 
side the ground rises into hills of moderate elevation, to the sum- 
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mits of which its borders extend. From this scite are distinctly 
seen the winding course of the Schuylkill, its broad-spread mea- 
dows and cultivated farms, for many miles up and down; and the 
river Delaware, with the variety of vessels which it is constantly 
bearing to and from the metropolis of America. Beyond this 
there is an uninterrupted view of the Jersey shore, from the east- 
ern to the southern horizon. The whole comprehends an exten- 
sive prospect, rich in the beauty of its scenery and endless in 
diversity. 

The worthy founder of this garden, discovered in his early 
youth a love for philosophy, and natural history in general. He 


was, however, particularly drawn to the study of botany, from 


considering the importance of vegetables in the practice of me- 
dicine, and their indispensible use in the various departments of 
human economy. But at that time botany was but little attended 
to in America; and in the old world the works of the great Lin- 
nzus had not appeared; he had, therefore, no other aid in studying 
the great book of nature than his own persevering genius. His 
view in the establishment was to make it a deposite of the vege- 
tables of these United States (then British colonies,) as well as 
those of Europe and other parts of the earth, that they might be 
the more convenient for investigation. He soon furnished his 
grounds with the curious and beautiful vegetables in the environs, 
and by degrees with those more distant, which were arranged 
according to their natural soil and situation, either in the garden, 
or on his plantation, which consisted of between 200 and 300 
acres of land, the whole of which he termed his garden. 

The novelty of this horticultural scene, attracted the notice of 
the ingenious and curious; and coming to the knowledge of Eu- 
ropeans, several scientific men in England, particularly of the 
Royal Society, united to encourage the founder to undertake 
journies towards the western frontiers, in order to discover and 
collect curious and nondescript productions in nature, particularly 
vegetables, that they might be sent to Europe. 

Thus this extensive garden became the Seminary of American 
vegetables, from which they were distributed to Europe and 
other regions of the civilized world. It may with propriety and 
truth be called the Botanical Academy of Pennsylvania, since be- 
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ing near Philadelphia, the former Professor of Botany, attended 
by iis pupils, annually assembled here during the Floral season. 

The founder lived to see his garden flourish beyond his most 
sanguine expectations, and extend its reputation both at home and 
abroad, as the Botanic Garden of America. In this condition it 
descended to his son, and finally to his grand-daughter, whose 
husband, Mr. Robert Carr, now superintends it. By this gentle- 
man any persons may be supplied with boxes of seed, and with 
living American plants, or prepared specimens of them—with 
descriptions and accurate delineations, &c. His address is, Mr. 
Robert Carr, Kingsess Garden, near Philadelphia. 


POR THE PORT FOLIO.—OBITUARY. 


MR. LEMUEL WILSON. 


Ir is not the practice of this Journal to give an indiscriminate 
obituary, merely as a memorandum of ordinary occurrences. Nor 
is it our business, professionally, to remind our readers, that “ there 
is an appointed time to men upon earth”—but rather to admonish 
them—that, “to every thing there is a season; a time for every 
purpose and for every work.”” But when those who were preemi- 
nently “ lovely in their lives” are cut off—when the hope, or the 
stay of the community falls—when the world is bereaved of the 
sage who had erected a temple to science; or of the youth who 
had bowed with ardour at its vestibule—we gratify our personal 
feelings, while we redeem our pledge to society, to “ give unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s.” 

Since the publication of our last number, we have been called 
to weep over the grave of a youth, whose personal merit, and 
uncommonly early attainments, forbid that he should perish unho- 
noured and forgotten. He was the eldest son of the Rev. James 
P. Wilson, the pastorof the First Presbyterian Church in this 
city. 
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He was not blessed with a constitution to authorize any san- 
guine expectation of long life; yet his health was such, as to ad- 
mit of a reasonable hope, until some few months ago, when the 
eruption of a blood vessel excited considerable apprehensions. He 
recovered, however, and hope revived for a time. But in the be- 


ginning of June, as he sat reading, another rupture occurred—the 
discharge was not great—but a fever and cough immediately en- 
sued, and terminated his life on the first day of July, and the first 
day of his entrance on the eighteenth year of his age. 

Never was the flattering vision of future eminence indulged on 
more authentic grounds. The manners of young Wilson, result- 
ing from an excellent disposition, matured into permanent princi- 
ple, were so invariably correct, that since the days of his child- 
hood, his parents had found no occasion to reprove him. Their 
fond anticipations beheld in him the exemplar,the guide, and the 
guardian, of his younger brothers. Particularly happy in being the 
son of a profound scholar, he improved the precious opportunities 
thus bestowed on him by Providence, for the cultivation of his 
mind, until his moral and intellectual acquirements had far tran- 
scended his years. 

At the time when he was seized with his last illness, he was se- 
dulously engaged in preparing for his examination previously to 
his ensuing commencement in the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he had been educated. Here too, it is believed, his probation 
was passed without a single reproof, for he was always docile, and 
always studious. His capacity was comprehensive, and his applica- 
tion inflexible. He was not merely acquainted with the branches 
usually comprised in a collegiate course;—he was accurate in 
them all. He was an accomplished scholar in the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages—excelling particularly in the Greek. Asa 
mathematician, he was far beyond the early age of seventeen; and 
nad he been spared, would soon hate reached the very highest 
ground. Yet, with these rich attainments, he was so modest—so 
unassuming, that few, beside those who had the pleasure to in- 
struct him, were aware of what he knew. How loved, how valued 
—he was, both by them, and his associates—several affecting in- 
cidents, which lately occurred, sufficiently declare. 
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It is the order of the University to exercise their pupils in 
public speaking every morning immediately after prayers. In the 
course of the last few days of young Wilson’s attendance at school, 
he was accidentally absent when it came to his turn to deliver an 
oration. The omission was considered immaterial at that particu- 
lar juncture, and would have passed without notice—but scrupu- 
lously attentive to his duties, he came voluntarily, on a subsequent 
day, and with more than common energy and pathos, delivered an 
address on the Uncertainty of Life. 

There was something, on that memorable occasion, in his man- 
ner, and sentiments, remarkably impressive. The effect on his 
audience was striking!—both pupils and preceptors were affect- 
ed—insomuch, that the provost was prompted to improve the 
circumstance to the permanent advantage of his charge, while 
he gave vent to his own feelings and those of his colleagues, in a 
few very pertinent sentences. He spoke of the amiable deport- 
ment of the young orator generally, and particularly the diligence 
and zeal with which he performed every duty; an instance of 
which he had just exhibited, when he might have been excused, 
and affectionately proposed him as an example for their honour- 
able emulation. 

This was indeed the valedictory address of the excellent youth, 
and probably contributed to hasten his end. The bursting of a 
blood vessel immediately confined him, and in about a month the 
members of his college paid another tribute—the last, sad tribute 
to his worth—they attended him to his grave!—the senior class 
having resolved to wear mourning until the ensuing commence- 
ment. 

It is painful to state the irresistible supposition, that his devo- 
tion to his books, was injurious to his health. He shut them with 
reluctance when the sacrifice was demanded, and returned to 
them with pleasure as soon as it was possible. He constantly rose 
very early in the morning, and took his first lesson from his Bible. 
The passages found marked in the margin evince the discrimina- 
ting and happy complexion of his mind. 

When such a youth as Lemvuext Witson is taken away from 
his family—from society—there is reason to mourn; but there is 
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also solid consolation. The unquestionable evidences of genuine 
piety, which had regularly and steadily appeared in his whole 
character, allow us to say, that instead of the fleeting honours of 
a temporal institution, he now possesses a brighter crown of ever- 


lasting glory! 


SNOW IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Dwurinc the whole of Saturday the 16th May, and the following 
day, a cold northeast wind prevailed, a part of the time blowing a 
perfect gale, accompanied with much rain. It is remarkable, con- 
sidering the advanced state of the season, that on Saturday the 
rain was occasionally intermixed with snow. About seventeen or 
eighteen years since, we witnessed a fall of snow in this city on 
the eighth of May, which was considered as very extraordinary. 
But snow on the sixteenth of May is, so far as our information ex- 
tends, without example. Union, 


A WARNING TO QUACKS. 


WorcestTeER, JunE 10.—Before the supreme court now sitting 
in this town, a verdict for the sum of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars damage, has been obtained against Richard Ranton Smith, 
professing himself a physician and surgeon, for mal-practice. A 
boy of fourteen having wounded his eye with a penknife, applica- 
tion was made to Smith. An ointment, composed, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, of precipitate and spirits of turpentine, was 
the ingenious composition applied for its cure, but in consequence 
of which it was irreparably injured. It appears that the defendant 
had practised for a considerable time upon the credulity of the 
public. Among other impositions was that of selling, at an enor- 
mous price, a recipe for the cure of cancers, taken, verbatim, from 
Motherby’s Medical Dictionary. 














FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN EPISTLE 


From Philip Fudge, men’s mercer, now at 
Ballston, to his partner in Philadel- 
phia, 


And so I’m delighted, you are pleased to sup- 


ose, 

‘Cause Polly goes with me wherever I goes; 

Two hundred hard dollars I stowed in my 
purse, 

When I took the dear maiden for better for 
worse; 

But since we are off, and have left you behind, 

What a marvellous change on a sudden I find! 

You said I should ne’er feel the least melan- 
choly, 

When I stepp’d in my gig with our runaway 
Molly! 


All a’n’t “weed that passes—you know my dear 
Bi 
i was cursedly bit when I swallowed that pill; 
Instead of a girl, blushing, tender, and coy, 
I’ve married a vixen, and pay for my toye 
Ah! pil, you thought we should both be so 
a 


When you help’d us to ’seape from her cross- 
grained old dad. s 

Between you and I, I would give our best goose 

if I once from the bargain could see myself 
loose. 


The scissors that wont to run smoothly along, 

And danced to soft clicking the broadclot 
among; 

Thou knowest, my partner, if she wert but 
there, 

It was pleasant to look at, “twas music to hear. 

But now she is altered: she sits by my side, 

And still as I clip she does nething but chide. 

Must scissors be happy, whilst I go in pain? 

Cease, cease with your cutting, and hear me 
complain! 


i thought we should ride in my neat little 
buge’, 

As nice as two kittens wrapt up in a rug: 

But assure as we two get into’t together, 

We're — to quarrel about something or 
other. 

If slow I be driving, she gets in a passion, 

And = I know nothing of good taste or fa- 
shion; 

And if I go faster, she makes such a clatter, 

That the people who pass us ask “what is the 
matter.” 


Will no pitying mortal that hears me complain, 
Come and take my dear Molly, or soften my 
pain! 

Of my nine lives, already full eight she has ta- 
ken 

And no way seems left now of saving my ba- 
con. 

So if 1 should die in the midst of a groan, 

Put, cear Billy, I pray you, these words on my 
stone: 


* Farewell to his thimble, his needle, and goose, 
“ A victim he fell to the conjugal noose; 





POETRY. 


“ To marriage, ob reader! if you e’er shouid in- 
* cline, 

** Trust not to your lives, though outnumber- 
“ing nine; 

“ If your quiet you value, beware of a railer, 

* Or soon you will sink like this done over tai- 
* lor.’ 


SEDLEY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A DAY-DREAM. 


I dream’d that the girl of my soul was untrue, 
To the vows she so often had plighted to 


me, 

And I thought that the least my torn bosom 
could do, 

Was to seek for a fair one more constant 
than she. 


And jealousy prompted the wish as it came, 
And taught me, deceitful, to smile at my 
fate— 
But though Delia’s cold breast could not nou- 
rish the flame, 
Mine, alas! was too fierce to be smother'd by 
hate. 


I sought the gay circle of beauty and wealth, 
For a fair lke the one I had lost—but in 
vain; 
While the demon of jealousy prey’d on my 
health, 
And my heart’s ease I ceas’d e’en to wish to 
regain. 
*Twas then I saw Delia—pale, death-like, and 


sad, 
Who upbraided my faithless and changeable 
heart, 
And I learn’d the sad havoc my fancy had 
made, 
When it told me my love from her vows 
could depart. 


ADOoNIC 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THOMAS MOORE, 


When Moore in am’rous strains first sighed, 
And felt the fond tie glow; 

Th’ enraptured world, enamoured cried, 
** Man wants but Little here below.” 


But, bursting from concealment’s span, 
He gave each heart Anacreon’s store; 
Though Little was the wish of man, 
*T was found that yet he wanted Moore. 


ON A LADY, 
Whose chamber the author entered by mistake, 
Thus unadorn’d—was no new charm reveal’d, 
No blemish undisguis’d? 
O fool! can beauty ever be conceal’d, 
Or innocence surprized! 


— .. 
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FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 


ON THE-DEATH OF MISss. "rr" 


Ah who, when darkness rules the deep, 
Preserves the sea boy, tempest-tost: 
Who dries the tears of those who weep, 

When all but hope and faith are lost? 
*Tis He, the God that rules above, 
That saints adore, and angels love! 


Then weep no more—‘twas He who gave 
The sainted soul that now has fled; 
*Twas He prepar’d the awful grave, 
Around whose brink our tears were shed. 
And He has ta’en that soul above, 
To regions of eternal love. 


No more harassed with worldly care, 
By worldly Js no more depress’d; 
The friend we lov’d—so gentle—fair, 
So truly good—is truly bless’d.— 
For now she dwells with Him above, 
Whom saints adore, and angels love! 


ORLANDO. 


MELANCHOLY. 
From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


The sun of the morning, 
Unclouded and bright, 
The landscape adorning 
With lustre and light, 
To glory and gladness 
New bliss may impart— 
But oh! give to sadness 
And softness of heart, 
A moment to ponder, a season to grieve, 
‘The light of the moon or the shadows of eve!} 


Then, soothing reflections 
Arise in the mind; 
And sweet recollections 
Of friends who were kind; 
Of love that was tender, 
And yet could decay; 
Of visions whese splendour 
Time withered away; 
In all that for brightness and beauty may seem 
The painting of faney, the work of a dream! 


The soft cloud of whiteness, 
The stars beaming through, 
The pure moon of brightness 
The deep sky of blue, 
The rush of the river 
Through vales that are still, 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o’er the hill, 
Are sounds that ean soften, and sights that im- 


,, pant 
A bliss to the eye and a balm to the heart. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


How been I forget thee, my youth’s brightest 
star! 


As, with liveliest thrill and tenderest emotion, 


The heart of the mariner o’er the lone ocean, 
Beats high when the beacon is hailed from 

afar: 

$0 I, when the shadows of fortune are dark, 

When the lightnings sweep o’er with the flash 

of derision, 

Look back to the summers, that fled like a vi- 

sion, 
When thou , wert my day-star, the dove of 
my ark! 
How can I forget thee! alas! ’tis in vain: 
Oh! kindliest, welcomed, and earliest chosen, 
My thoughts must be changed, and my heart 
must be frozen, 
Ifthe stamp of thy love they could cease to 
retain. 
Once more could on earth such felicity be— 

Then, ail that employs, and ensnares, and be- 

witches, 

Fame, and fortune, and power, and ambition, 

and riches, 

Were wanting, when weighed in the balance 
with thee! 

Oh then there was scarcely a cloud in our 
clime; 

Our bosoms were light, and the landscape was 

ellowed 
With beautiful sunshine, whose hues now are 
mellowed 
By the delicate touch of the pencil of time. 
Yet what are the pleasures of earth but a 
dream! 

How short is their reign, and how few is their 

number; 

They melt, like the bright woven visions of 

slumber, 
Or the bow that o’rearches the lapse of the 
stream. 
Are delicate feelings a bliss or a curse? 
5 mee my I care not; but even from my child- 
) 

I hated contention, and flew to the wild wood; 
They made me alive to vexation, no worse, 
For they kept me from all that entices the 

young: 

While others were social I wandered all lonely, 
I loved but few friends, and of women—.thee 

only, 
How well? hearts are dumb, and I trust not 
my tongue! 

Totell thee my feelings now, words were in 


vain, 
As I look on thy face, as I think of the bless- 
ings, 
Gone, gone, when thou fondly wouldst chide 
my caressings: 
Thou canst chide me no more, since we meet 
not again, 
The darkest and brightest of ‘life have been 
mine; 
The latter is past and the former around me; 
Like a leaf of the summer the canker hath 
found me; 
Farewell! oh may happiness ever be thine! 


REASONS FOR DRINKING, 


Good wine--good friends-—or being dry 
Or lest we should be by and bye, 
Or---any other reason why. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Declaration of Oliver Cromwell, 
published shortly after he had effec- 
ted a dissolution of the British Par- 
jiament. 

From the “\Mercurius Politicus,” a 
paper printed in London from 
March 1653 to March 1654. 

“ Westmoreland, May 3—Came 
abroad the following Declaration: 
A Declaration of Oliver Cromwell, 

Captain General of all the Forces 

of this Commonwealth. 

Whereas the Parliament being 
dissolved, persons of approved fideli- 
ty and honesty, are according to the 
late declaration of the 22d of April 
last to be called from the several 
parts of this commonwealth to the 
Supreme authority; and although 
efficient proceedings are, and have 
been had, for perfecting these reso- 
lutions; yet some convenient time 
being required for the assembling 
of those persons, it hath been found 
necessary, for preventing the mis- 
chiefs and inconveniences, which 
may arise in the mean while to the 
publick affairs, that a Counsel of 
State be constituted to take care of 
and extend the peace, safety, and 
the present management of the af- 
fairs of this commonwealth; which 
being settled accordingly, the same 
is hereby declared and published, to 
the end all persons may take notice 
thereof; and in their several places 
and stations, demeane themselves 
peaceably, giving obedience to the 
laws of the nation as heretofore. In 
the exercise and administration 
whereof, as endeavours shall be 
used that no oppression er wrong be 
done to the people; so a strict ac- 
count will be requeired of all such as 
shall do any thing to endanger the 
Public Peace and Quiet, upon any 
pretence whatever. 

O. CROMWELL. 

April the last 1656. 


Another extract from Paris, A pri 
3d, Stilo Novo.—“ The beast of the 
kind of tyger or panther, mentioned 
in my former letters, which hath 
come so much havock, having at 


last bin taken and kild in the forest? 
of F'ontainbleau by the Country peo- 
ple, they have sent her to the King. 
By a true account she hath devoured 
or torn to pieces above 140 persons, 
and some Fingers with Rings have 
been found in her belley.” 

The above is printed as in the ori- 
ginal. 

[‘* *Sdeath I’ll shame the rogues 
and print it,” seems to be a proper 
motto for the following address. ] 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

Having discovered a remedy a- 
gainst the cut worm, ants, birds, &c. 
and used it with success more than 
five years, I petitioned congress, 
praying that they would allow me 
any compensation they thought pro- 
per to make it public. It being 
presented to the committee of claims 
by Mr. Spangler, I was informed 
that the legislature of the state was 
the proper place to present it, which 
I did, through Mr. Rankin, who in- 
formed me that the committee only 
laughed at me. I therefore make a 
present of the receipt to the public, 
hoping that farmers may be benefit- 
ed thereby, and enabled to judge 
whether the public good is consulted 
by our legislators. 

Receipts against cut-worms, ants, 
birds, &c. 

R.—Take 4 lbs. soot, 

2 oz. Succotrine Aloes 
powdered 

1-2 lb. Gunpowder. 

4 quarts Plaster of 
Gypsum. 

Soak one bushel corn in the soot 
and a sufficiency of water to make 
the corn sprout—then add the pow- 
dered aloes and gunpowder—then 
roll it in plaster and plant it moist. 
This not only prevents the worms, 
birds, ants, &c. but adds greatly to 
the vegetation and growth of the 
plant by a chemical decomposition 
of the atmosphere or grasses that 
surround the plants, by producing 
moisture of a nitrogene quality, 
whilst the hydrogene quality of the 
sulphur, carbone and nitre combines 
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and acts in defending the plants 
from the coolness of the spring sea~ 
son; and when the weather becomes 
hot, a decomposition of an alkaline 
moisture is produced, that in good 
ground is nearly if not superior toa 
manuring of horse manure. — 

Sir, I hope you will print this for 
the good of our country, and desire 
every printer that meets with it to 
publish it. Yours with high re- 
spect, Sc. 

Cornevius Dysart, M. D. 

Chanceford, York County, Penn. 


MONROE POTATOES. 


The last Kennebunk paper con- 
tains the following advertisement:— 

«¢ For sale, a few bushels Monroe 
Potatoes, at ten dollars per bushel. 
They are as superior to our common 
potatoes, as wheat is superior to 
barley, or as Mr. Monroe is superior 
to Mr. Jefferson—As witness my 
hand, Jacos FisHER, 

“ Justice of the Peace and of the 

uorum. 

‘¢ Note, they may be planted in 
all June.” 


MUSTY WHEAT. 


The following is an extract from 
a letter from Charles Hatchett, Esq. 
who has the character of being one 
of the most eminent chemists in 
Europe. The directions which he 
gives for restoring wheat to its 
sweetness, may be followed, he 
thinks, with equal success with 
oats and other sorts of grain—and 
upon any quantity of grain however 
small. ‘* 1 am inclined to believe, 
that must is a taint produced by 
damp upon the amylaceous part of 
the grain or starch; that the por- 
tion of starch nearest to the husk is 
that which is first tainted; and that 
the greater or less degree of must, 
is in proportion to the taint having 
penetrated more or less into the sub- 
stance of the grain. In most cases, 
however, the taint is only superfi- 
cial; but nevertheless, if not remov- 
ed, it is sufficient to contaminate the 
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odour and flavour of the whole, es- 
pecially when converted into flour. 

‘‘ After various experiments, fF 
found the following method to be at- 
tended with success:— 

** The wheat must be put into any 
convenient vessel capable of con- 
taining at least three times the quan- 
tity, and the vessel must be subse- 
quently filled with boiling water; 
the grain should then be occasion- 
ally stirred, and the hollow and de- 
cayed grains (which will float) may 
be removed; when the water has 
become cold, or, in general, when 
about half an hour has elapsed, it is 
to be drawn off. It will be proper 
then to rince the corn with cold wa- 
ter, in order to remove any portion 
of the water which had taken up the 
must; after which, the corn being 
completely drained, is, without loss 
of time, to be thinly spread on the 
floor of a kiln, and thoroughly dried, 
care being taken to stir and to turn 
it frequently during this part of the 
process. 

‘¢ This is all thatis required; and 
I have constantly found that even 
the most musty corn (on which ordi- 
nary kiln-drying had been tried 
without effect) thus became com- 
pletely purified whilst the diminu- 
tion of weight caused by the solu- 
tion of the tainted part was very in- 
considerable. 


A RECEIPT FOR MAKING MANURE 
FROM CLAY. 


On a spot of clay ground take hal. 
a cord of good dry wood, cut it of 
different lengths, from two to four 
feet, and pile it up in the manner of 
setting wood in a coal pit, with kin- 
dlers in the centre, then dig or cut 
up the sods around it, and cover 
over the pile of wood one thickness; 
next make a channel from the cen- 
tre of the wood to the outward edge 
of the circle intended to be occupied 
by the body of clay. This channel 
must be formed of sods orturf, and a 
foot in height by a foot in breadth, 
in form of an arch—it is for the pur- 
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pose of setting fire to the pile and 
keeping up.a current of air to the 
centre. 
Thus prepared, dig up the clay 
round about, and-throw it on the 
pile, covering the whole with an 
equal thickness—two, four, six, 
eight, ten, or more feet, and set the 
wood on fire, keeping the channel 
open to admit air; the mass becomes 
heated in a short time, and the 
whole body of clay burns until it de- 
composes and is reduced to ashes; 
the longer it burns the greater the 
heat, and the quantity may be in- 
creased at pleasure without any ad- 
ditional -fael—care must be taken 
night and day that the fire does not 
break forth, and some sods or clay 
should be kept constantly ready to 
prevent the heat from escaping until 
a sufficient quantity is obtained, (as 
long as it is fed it will never cease 
burning.) When enough is burned 
let it alone, the fire will break out 
and soon extinguish. When cool 
the ashes thus produced are fit for 
use, and may be put on clay land in 
the same manner as wood ashes, and 
will have an astonishing effect in 
producing prodigious crops of either 
grass, grain, or any vegetable sub- 
stance. Itis a cheap and very last- 
ing manure, and was communicated 
from a Quaker in “England to Mr. 
Merriott, near Hudson, from whom 
I learned this, and who, by actual 
experiment last year, proved its as- 
tonishing utility. 

James RIey. 

Elizabeth Town, Oct. 29, 1817. 
The American Yeoman, printed 
at Brattleborough, Vt. gives an ac- 
count of an abortive attempt to com- 
mit robbery on the highway in the 
vicinity of that place; and adds the 
information that this is the FIRST 

foot-pad ever known in Vermont! 


BRUTALITY. 

We have the authority of the 
Monitor, a paper printedin Frank- 
lin county, Tennessee, for stating, 
that a man sold his wife in that 
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county a week or two ago, for three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars! 


LIBERAL DONATION. 

It is said that the hon. Israe] 
Thorndike, of Boston, (unquestion- 
ably the most opulent man in the 
commonwealth, ) is the liberal donor 
of the great Ebeling Library to the 
Harvard University. It does honour 
to the age in which we live, that 
there are men of wealth disposed to 
step forward in so conspicuous a. 
point of view, to aid the cause of 
literature and science; and forms a 
striking contrast to the thousands in 
our country who haye amassed 
princely fortunes, but whose read- 
ing and views extend no higher than 
to the day-book, ledger, and price- 
current. It would, perhaps, in this 
connexion be injustice to omit men- 
tioning other gentlemen of wealth, 
in our own town, whose munificence 
has in a great degree contributed to 
the founding and endowing a col- 
lege in this county, a few years past; 
the beneficial consequences of which 
begin to be witnessed in- tne religi- 
ous as well as the pagan parts of the 
world. Salem Gaz. 

A college has been instituted in 
Calcutta by the natives; the princi- 
pal design of which is, the instruc- 
tion of the sons of respectable Hin- 
doos, in the English and Indian lan- 
guages, and in the literature and 
science of Europe and Asia. 

A late French paper mentions, 
that the whole number of books in 
the public libraries in France, is es- 
timated to be about four millions of 
vols. Of these, 700,000 are in Pa- 
ris. Besides Paris, there are but two 
cities whose libraries number more 
than 100,000 volumes, and those 
are Bordeaux and Lyons. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE EYE-STONE. 

The Harrisbutgh Chronicle as- 
serts that the valuable properties of 
the eye-stone are possessed in ® 


grain of flax-seed. 
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